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Memoirs of the Lire and Writincs of M. de FoNTENELLE : 
With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Author, 


Ernard le Bovier de Fontenelle, 

a celebrated philofopher, poet, 
and hiftorian, was born at Rouen, in 
Normandy, on the 11th of February 
1657. His father was an attorney in 
that city; his mother, fifter to the 
Great Corneille. In his infancy, his 
health was very tender and precari- 
ous; and not one of his friends, there- 
fore, could imagine, that he would 
live fo long in the next age, as to 
exhibit the illuftridus example of a 
philofophical centenary. At Rouen, 
he ftudied under the Jefuits, whom 
he ever after refpected. He was a 
proficient in rhetoric at thirteen ; at 
which age he compofed a Latin poem 
for the Palinods *, which was thought 
worthy of being printed, although 
the prize was not adjudged to him. 
Fontenelle, at this time, was efteemed 
a very accomplifhed youth ; and the 
cultivation of his heart and of his un- 
derftanding equally entitled him to 
that character +. After a courfe of 
natural philofophy, he applied to the 
fludy of the law: he was admitted to 
the bar; he pleaded a caufe ; he loft 
it, and renounced the profeffion for 
ever, devoting his whole life to phi- 
lofophy and polite literature. In 
1674, he vifited Paris, where his 
name had already acquired diftinction. 
Many of his poetical pieces had ap- 
peared in the Mercure Galant, and had 
announced to the French a poet as 
delicate as Voiture, but with greater 
purity of fentiment. He was but 


twenty years old when he wrote a 
great part of the operas of Pfyche and 
Bellerophron, which appeared in 1678 
and 1679, under the name of Thomas 
Corneille, his uncle. In 1681, his 
tragedy of Afpar was performed. It 
did not fucceed : he adopted the pub- 
lic opinion of its merit, and threw the 
manufcript into the fire. His ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Dead,’ publithed in 
1683, met with a more favourable 
reception. Literature and philofophy 
appear in thefe dialogues with all the 
charms of a fprightly imagination ; 
the morality throughout is pleafing, 
perhaps too much fo ; for the man of 
wit appears, fometimes, when we 
ought to expect the philo/opher only. 
With this work commenced his great 
reputation. It was extended andcon- 
firmed by others, the principal of 
which we fhall mention in chronologi- 
cal order. I. * Letters of the Che- 
valier d’Her * * *,’ 168 5: They are 
replete with wit ; but with that kind 
which is not the proper characteriftic 
of letter-writing. II. * Converfations 
on the Plurality of Worlds,’ 1686. 
This is defervedly the moft celebrated 
of all our author’s works. -In every 
page of it, he exhibits his true cha- 
racter ; the judicious and profound 
philofopher ; the delicate and fpright- 
ly wit; and the man of gallantry 
united. * ‘This book,’ fays Voltaire, 
‘ was the firft example of fcattering 
the graces even in philofophy ; buta 
dangerous example, becaufe the true 


* Prize Poems, at Caen, Rouen, and Dieppe, in honour of the Vi gin’s immaculate 


conception. 


+ It has been obferved of the Jefuits, that they have ftill greater reafon to boaft of 
their pupils than of the members of their fociety. ‘They ftudied, with great care, the 
difpofition and genius of their fcholars, that they might, with the greater advantage, 
employ them as initruments in the execution of their various projects. For this end, 
they had, in each college, a fécret regifter, in which they wrote the name of every 
fludent, with a note, in Latin, containing an account of his talents, genius, and 
charaéter. Fontencle, for example, was charaéterized by the following note: 
* Adolefcens omnibus numeris abfolutus, & inter difcipulos princeps ;—a young man, 
accomplifhed in all points, and the firft among his fe‘low fiudents.” Evoge de Creb:lloz, 


par M. d’ Alembert, 
Nums. 602, Vou. 86. 
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decorations of philofophy are method, 
perfpicuity, and efpecially truth ; for 
which, fince the publication of this 
ingenious work, fome writers have 
often attempted to fubititute points, 
fallies of wit, and other falfe orna- 
ments of compofition. Another cir- 
cumftance will prevent this work from 
being ranked among our claflical 
books, namely, that it is partly 
founded on the chimerical vortices of 
Des Cartes.’ III. * Hiitory of the 
Oracles,’ 1687; an inftructive and 
agreeable book, extracted from the 
tedious compilation of Vandale upon 
the fame fubjeét. Exact, methodical, 
argumentative, this work is written 
with lefs appearance of Jabour than 
the other productions of Fontenelle, 
and has met, accordingly, with the 
united fuffrages of the philofophers 
and men of tafte. It was attacked, 
in 1707, by father Baltus, a jefuit, 
in a work entiled, * An Aniwer to 
the Hiftory of the Oracles.’ Fonte- 
nelle, from a motive of prudence, 
would make no reply to this aniwer, 
althouzh his own fentiments were con- 
formable to thote of father Thomaffin, 
a very teligious as well as learned 
man. It is faid, that father le Tel 
lier, confeffor to Lewis XIV, having 
read Fontenelle’s book, reprefented 
the author to his royal penitent as a 
very impicus men; and that the mar- 
quis d’Argenfor, afterward keeper of 
the feals, diverted the perfecuticn that 
was ready to burt againit our philo- 
fopher. The jefuit would have found 
more reprehenfible matter in the 
* Defcription of the Ifland of Borneo,’ 
in the * Treatife on Liberty,’ and 
fome other writings attributed to 
Fontenelle, but which, perhaps, are 
not entirely his. IV. ¢ Paftoral 
Poems; with a Difcourfe on the 
Eclogue, and a Digreffion on the 
Ancients and the Moderns,’ 1688. 
Men of taiie will not allow that thefe 
patiorals are equal, in fimplicity and 
nature, to thofe of Theocritus and 
Virgil. The thepherds of Fontenelle, 
they obferve, are courtiers. But let 
them be called what they pleate, they 
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fay very pretty things. Thefe pafo- 
rals may be very bad eclogues, but 
they are very delicate poems. They 
abound, indeed, with more wit than 
fentiment ; but, if they do not dif- 
play the ftyle of fentiment, the truth 
of it, however, is confpicuous. The 
philofopher has evinced himfelf to be 
a good judge of what a fhepherd ought 
to think. ‘ It is a new kind of paf- 
toral,’ fays one of the greatett adver- 
faries of Fontenelle, ‘ which js fome- 
what of the romance, and of which 
the models may be found in the Aftrea 
of D’Urfé, the Amyntas of Taffo, 
and the Paftor Fido of Guarini.’— 
It mutt be confefled, that this kind is 
very remote from the tafle of anti- 
quity ; but whatever does not refemble 
that, is not, on this account merely, 
deferving of contempt. V. Many 
volumes of £ Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences.’ Fontenelle had 
been appointed fecretary to this aca- 
demy in 1699. He enjoyed this of- 
fice forty-two years, and gave, every 
year, a volume of the hittory of this 
academy. The general preface is 
one of thofe compofitions that are 
alone fufficient to immortalize an au- 
thor. Inthe hiitory, he often throws 
a very flrong light upon very ob{cure 
fubjects. Curious faéts well-explain- 
ed ; ingenious refleCtions ; new views 
added to thofe of the authors, either 
by new confequences from their prin- 
ciples, applications of theie principles 
to other jubjeéts, or even by new 
principles yet more extenfive and pro- 
ductive ; altogether, no writer ever 
equalied him in the art of employing 
the materials of natural philofophy 
and the mathematics. His ‘ Eulo- 
gies of the Academicians,’ difperfed 
throughout this hiftory, and printed 
feparately, in two voiumes, have the 
fingular merit of rendering the {ci- 
ences, as well as the author himielf, 
re{pectable. He fucceeds the better 
in praile, as he fcarcely feems to praife 
at all. Hedefcribes the man and the 
academician. His portraits may be 
fometimes a little flattering ; but he 
never fails to preierve a {ufficient like- 
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nefs. When he flatters, it is by foft- 
ening defects, not in giving good 
qualities that never exifted in the fub- 
je& of the eulogy, nor even in ex- 
aggerating thofe which he really: pofs 
fetied. His ftyle, in his eulogies, as 
well as in all his other works, is ele- 
gant, correct, and perfpicuous ; but 
it is not without faults. We fome- 
times perceive too much negligence, 
too much familiarity: here, a kind 
of affectation to fhew great things in 
little ; there, fome, puerile details, 
unworthy of philofophical gravity : 
fometimes, the ideas betray too much 
refinement; the ornaments, too much 
ftudy. Thefe blemithes, which, in 
general, are vifible in all the works 
of our author, are produétive of lefs 
difgult in his writings than they would 
be in the compofitions of other per- 
fons, not only from the ftriking and 
fometimes delicate beauties which ef- 
face them, but becaufe we perceive 
that they are faults which are natural 
to him. The authors that have fo 
much endeavoured to refemble him, 
have not recolle&ted, that his manner 
of writing is peculiar to himfelf, and 
cannot be adopted by another, with- 
out lofing its principal beauty. VI. 
* Hiflory of the Freach Theatre to the 
Time of Corneille,’ with the Life of 
that celebrated dramatic Writer. This 
hiftory is a very judicious abridge- 
ment: a kind of philofophical gaiety 
pervades the whole, which, while it 
excites the finile, affords matter, at 
the fame time, for much reflection. 
VIL. * Refleétions on Dramatic Poe- 
try, and Tragedy in particular.’ Of 
all our author’s works, not one dif- 
covers a greater depth of thought than 
this; in which, appearing lefs the 
man of wit, he appears to more ad- 
vantage as the man of genius. VIII. 
* Elements of the Geometry of In- 
finite Series,’ 4to. 1727 5 a book, of 
which geometricians recolle& fcarce 
any thing but the merit of the fize. 
IX. A Tragedy, and fix Comedies ; 
all of them but little adapted to the 
flage ; replete with wit, but of that 
wit which is comprehended by the 
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few only; and more proper to be 
peruied by philofophers than by com- 
mon readers. X. * Theatre of the 
Cartefian Vortices ;? a work, which, 
if not the production of his old age, 
can only deferve to be confidered as 
fuch. Fontenelle was a great admirer 
of Des Cartes; and, philofopher 
as he was, he defended, to the day 
of his death, the errors by which he 
had fuftered himfelf to be prejudiced 
in his youth. XI. A Mifcellaneous 
volume, confifting of Moral and 
Philofophical Ditcourfes; Fugitive 
Pieces; and Letters. —All thefe dif- 
ferent works (thofe on geometry and 
natural philofophy excepied) have 
been colleéted in eleven volumes 
1zmo.—Fontenelle publifhed alfo in 
1732, a new edition of the ‘ Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, by Thomas 
Corneille.’ 

Of this philofophical and witty 
writer, all the academies were proud. 
Befide the Academies of Sciences and 
of the Belles Lettres, he belonged 
alfo to the French Academy, and to 
many other literary focieties both of 
France and of foreign countries. Few 
learned men have acquired greater 
reputation, or have enjoyed it longer. 
Notwithftanding a conititution, very 
far trom being robutt, he had never 
any illnefs of confequence, not even 
the {mall-pox. He had none of the 
fymptoms of old age but deafnefs and 
a weakne(s of fight ; nor was he fen- 
fible of this lait complaint till he had 
pafied the age of ninety. The facul- 
ties of his mind were preéerved Rill 
better than thefe of his body. He 
had a delicacy in his thoughts, a turn 
in his expreffions, and a vivacity ia 
his repartees, even to his latt mo- 
ments. He died on the gth of fan, 

757,-with that ferenity of mind, 
which he had fhewn in the whole 
courfe of his life ; § but his name,’ fays 
M. d’Aleimbeit, ¢ wil never die.’— 
When he perceived his diffolution ap- 
proaching, ‘ This,’ faid the dying 
philofopher, ¢ is the firft death that 
I behold.’—His phyfician having afk- 
ed him if he were in pain, ‘ } feel 
Nnz nothing,’ 
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nothing,’ faid he, ‘ buta difficulty of 
breathing.’ 

What cannot enough be praifed in 
M. de Fontenelle, is, the confiftency 
of his charaéter, decency of manners, 
and politenefs of behaviour; his be- 
ing always able to maintain the good 
opinion of the great world ; his par- 
ticular talent of rendering himfeif 
pleafing to the fair fex ; the delicacy 
and gallantry of his wit, which readi- 
ly furnifhed him with thofe agreeable 
nothings, thofe {mart repartees, thofe 
lively jeits, that are rarely obferved 
to come from a ftudious man. The 
great Corneille, his uncle, had not 
thefe graces and accomplifhments. 
‘The nephew rendered Letters equally 
amiable and refpectable. By his con- 
duét he defeated the prejudices raifed 
againit learning by the ill behaviour 
of many authors, who, both in their 
actions and their writings, feem to 
have regarded neither the public, nor 
themfelves, nor their profeffion.— 
Fortune was as liberal as Nature in 
her gifts to M. de Fontenelle. What 
he inherited from his father was very 
trifling ; but the bounty of the king, 
and an ceconomy in which avarice 
had no fhare, made him rich. His 
ceconomy, however, was not of a 
felfith kind. He gave, he even lent 
to ftrangers: it was one of the points 
of his morality, that ‘ we ought to 
part with our fuperfluity, in order to 
adminitter to the neceflities of others.’ 
indeed, of the delicacy of his friend- 
fhip, as well as the benevolence of 
his difpofition, the following beauti- 
ful initance is recorded: * Fontenelle 
having heard that the celebrated Ma- 
rivaux was ill, and having juit reafon 
to fear that he, who never laid by 
any money, might be in want of it 
at fuch an exigence, went to him, 
and, when they were alone, told him 
his fufpicions. ‘ Perhaps,’ fays he, 
* more money may be convenient for 
you, than you have by you. Friends 
fhould never wait to be folicited : here 
is a purfe with a hundred louis d’ors, 


which you muft permit me to leave at 
your difpofal.’—‘I confider them,’ 
faid Marivaux, ‘ as received and 
ufed: permit me now to return 
them with the gratitude that fuch a 
favour ought to excif€.’—What be- 
nevolence and generofity in one of 
thefe friends, fays the relater of this 
anecdote; what delicacy and great- 
nefs of mind in the other ! * 

Both the efteem, and the long life, 
that M. de Fontenelle enjoyed, may 
be afcribed, at leaft in part, to his 
own wildom. ‘The paffions that de- 
light, torment, diigrace, and abridge 
our exiftence, had no command over 
him. He neither fell a facrifice to 
the flames of love, the firebrands of 
hatred, the fnakes of envy, the dz- 
mon of play, the ardour of ftudy, 
nor the poifon of melancholy. He 
was a praétical philofopher, a fage, 
whole tranquil foul was undifturbed 
by any violent fhocks. He had his 
fettled hours for fleep, for waking, for 
bufinefs, for nourifhment, and for 
amufements. He had betimes traced, 
as it were, a circle, the degrees of 
which he regularly travelled through, 
without ever deviating from them. 
He feems to have formed to himfelf 
a particular fyftem, upon the general 
fyitem of thofe globes that roll over 
our heads, and under our feet, and 
which, in their courfes, obferve a 
conitant and regular order.—‘ Per- 
haps it may be the defign of nature,’ 
fays M. de Freron, * that all animal 
beings, which are but fo many little 
worlds, fhould regulate themfelves 
upon the plan of the grand machine 
of the univerfe, which would very 
foon be deftroyed fhould it fwerve 
from its eftablifhed laws. But what- 
ever there may be in this opinion, it 
does not appear a very extraordinary 
thing, that with fo’ much circum- 
fpection and regularity, M. de Fonte- 
nelle, though not born with the moft 
robuit conititution, fhould have lived 
to fee a compleat century.’ 


® Efprit de Marivaux, &c. 
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On the Neceffity of inculcating ViRTUE on immutable PRINCIPLES. 


[ From Mrs. Macaulay Graham’s Letters on Education. ] 


} is one thing, Hortenfia, to edu- 
cate a citizen, and another to edu- 
cate a philofopher. The mere citi- 
zen will have learnt to obey the laws 
of his country, but he will never an- 
derftand thofe principles on which all 
laws ought to be eftablifhed; and 
without fuch an underftanding, he 
can never be religious on rational 

rinciples, or truly moral; nor will 
* ever have any of that active wif- 
dom which is neceffary for co-operat- 
ing in any plan of reformation. But 
to teach morals on an immutable fit- 
nefs, has never been the practice in 
any fyftem of education yet extant. 
Hence all our notions of right and 
wrong are loofe, unconnected, and 
inconfiftent. Hence the murtherer, 
in one fituation, is extolled to the 
fkies; and, in another, is followed 
with reproach even beyond the grave. 
For it is not only the man of the 
world who idolifes power, though in 
the garb of villainy, and periecutes 
*difhonefty when united to weaknefs, 
but even thofe who bear the fpecious 
title of philofophers are apt to be 
dazzled with the brilliancy of fuccefs, 
and to treat qualities and charaéters 
differently, according to the {miles or 
frowns of fortune. 

As an inftance, to illuftrate this 
obfervation, I will feleét out of the 
huge mafs of human inconfiftencies, 
the praifes beftowed by Xenophon on 
Cyrus ; who, whether a real or ficti- 
tious charadler, is fet up by this philofo- 
pheras a model of princely perfection. 

Cyrus, it is true, is reprefented as 
moderate in the gratification of his 
appetites, liberal to his followers, 
and juft, when he found juftice corre- 
{pond with his intereit; but, as he 
himfelf confeffes, he never practiced 
any virtue on other principles but 
thofe of perfonal utility ; and he ani- 
mates his countrymen to exertions, 
which he dignifies with this title, on 
motives of obtaining means, by the 


fpoils of others, for future enjoyment. 
In fhort, Cyrus was neither liberal 
from generofity, felt from honefty, 
nor merciful from benevolence ; and 
the addrefs he made ufe of to enflave 
the minds of his fubjeéts, is of the 
fame kind as that ufed by a courtezan 
to extend and preferve her influence 
over the hearts of thofe fhe has tre- 
panned into her fnares. Cyrus was 
mafter of all thofe arts which are ne- 
ceffary to obtain and preferve to him- 
felf and fucceflors an unjuft meafure 
of power ; he enflamed with this luft 
all his warlike followers, in order to 
eradicate from their minds the love 
of freedom and independence. His 
fyftem of policy, of which many parts 
are atrocious outrages on the rights of 
Nature, eftablithed the firmett and the 
mott extenfive defpotifm that was ever 
eftablifhed in the eaft, and has, on thefe 
reafons, prevailed more or leis in the 
Perfian dynafty, and in all the go- 
vernments which have been built on 
its ruins ; yet Xenophon and Cicero, 
who were both republicans and phi- 
lofophers, extol Cyrus to the fkies. 
But had thefe men underftood reéti- 
tude on the principles of truth, they 
muft have perceived, that power ne- 
ver can be juitly obtained but by con- 
queft over thofe by whom we are firft 
unlawfully attacked, or by fuch a fair 
influence over the mind as fhall con- 
vince men that they will be fafe and 
happy under our authority. 

Cyrus is one of thote plaufible 
knaves who have been {et up as mo- 
dels for example ; and, on thefe rea- 
fons, he impotes on all thofe who do 
not reflect deeply. But I am con- 
vinced, that a Cafar Borgia, or a 
Cataline, had their charatters been 
united with a brilliant fuccefs, would 
have equally impofed on the vulgar ; 
for as Helvetius very juitly obferves, 
it isonly the weakneis of the poor 
rogue which men defpile, not his dif- 
honettys 
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In order to take from public fenti- 
ment a reptoach which leaves a deep 
ftain on the human chara¢ter, and to 
correct many irregularities, and even 
enormities, which arife from incor- 
rect fyftems of ethics, it ought to be 
the firft care of education to teach 
virtve on immutable principles, and 
to avoid that confufion which mutt 
arife from confounding the laws and 
cuftoms of fociety with thofe obliga- 
tions which are founded on correct 
principles of equity. Butas you have 
had patience to go through my whole 
plan of education, from infancy to 
manhood, it is but fair that I fhould 
attend to your objections, and exa- 
mine whether my plan is founded on 
error, or on the principles of reafon 
and truth. Know then, good Hor- 
tenfia, that I have given fimilar rules 
for male and female education, on 
the following grounds of reafoning. 

Fir, That there is but one rule 
of right for the condué of all rational 
beings ; confequently that true virtue 
in one fex mult be equally {fo in the 
other, whenever a proper opportunity 
calls for its exertion ; and, vice veryja, 
what is vice in one fex, cannot havea 
different property when found in the 
other 

Secondly, That true wifdom, which 
is never found at variance with reéti- 
tude, is as ufeful to women as to 
men ; becaufe it is neceflary to the 
higheft degree of happineis, which 
can never exilt with ignorance. 

Laitly, That as on our firft en- 


trance into another world, our flate 
of happinets may poffibly depend on 
the degree of perfection we have at- 
tained in this, we cannot juitly leffen, 
in one fex or the other, the means by 
which perfection, that is another word 
for wifdom, is acquired. 

It would be paying you a bad 
compliment, Horteatia, were I to 
aniwer all the frivolous objections 
which prejudice has framed againft the 
giving a learned education to women ; 
for 1 know of no learning, worth 
having, that does not tend to free the 
mind from error, and enlarge our 
ftock of ufeful knowledge. ‘Thus 
much it may be proper to obferve, 
that thofe hours which are fpent in 
ftudious retirement by learned wo- 
men, will not in all probability in- 
trude fo much on the time for ufeful 
avocation, as the wild and {preading 
diffipations of the prefent day ; that 
levity and ignorance will always be 
found in oppofition to what is ufeful 
and graceful in life; and that the con- 
trary may be expected from a truly 
enlightened underftanding. How- 
ever, Hortenfia, to throw fome illuf- 
tration on what I have advanced on 
this fubjeé&t, it may be neceflary to 
fhew you, that all thofe vices and im- 
perfections which have been generally 
regarded as infeparable from the fe- 
male charaéter, do not in any man- 
ner proceed from fexual cauies, but 
are entirely the effects of fituation and 
education. But thefe obfervations 
mutt be left to farther difcuffion. 


On the Idea of a SExuat DiFFERENCE in the human CHARACTER, 
[ From the Same. J 


7 

HE great difference that is ob- 

fervable in the characters of the 
fexes, Hortenfia, as they difplay them- 
felves in the fcenes of focial life, has 
given riie to much falfe fpeculation on 
the natural qualities of the female 
mind.—For though the do¢irine of 
innate ideas, and innate affections, 
are in a great meaiure exploded by 
the learned, yet few perfons reafon fo 
cloiely and fo accurately on abftract 


fubjeéts as, through a long chain of 
deduétions, to bring forth a conclufion 
which in no refpect militates with their 
premifes. 

It is a longtime before the crowd 
give up opinions they have been taught 
to look upon with refpect ; ; and I 
know many perfons who will foliow 
you willingly through the courfe of 
your argument, till they perceive it 
tends to the overthrow of fome fond 

prejudice ; 
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prejudice ; and then they will either 
found a retreat, or begin a conteft in 
which the contender for truth, though 
he cannot be overcome, is effectually 
fiilenced, from the mere wearinefs of 
anfwering pofitive affertions, reite- 
rated without end. It is from fuch 
caufes that the notion of a fexual dif- 
ference in the human charaéter has, 
with a very few exceptions, univer- 
fally prevailed from the earlieft times, 
and the pride of one fex, and the ig- 
norance and vanity of the other, have 
helped to fupport an opinion which a 
clofe obfervation of Nature, and a 
more accurate way of reafoning, would 
difprove. 

It muft be confeffed, that the vir- 
tues of the males among the human 
{pecies, though mixed and blended 
with a variety of vices and errors, 
have difplayed a bolder and a more 
confiftent picture of excelience than 
female nature has hitherto done. It 
is on thefe reafons that, when we 
compliment the appearance of a more 
than ordinary energy in the female 
mind, we call it mafculine; and 
hence it is, that Pope has elegantly 
faid a perje woman's but a fofter man. 
And if we take in the confideration, 
that there can be but one rule of mo- 
ral excellence for beings made of the 
fame materials, organized after the 
fame manner, and fubjected to fimilar 
laws of Nature, we muf either agree 
with Mr. Pope, or we mutt reverfe 
the propofition, and fay, that a per- 
JSe@ man is a woran formed after a 
coarjér mold. The difference that ac- 
tually does fubfiit between the fexes, 
is too flattering for men to be willing- 
ly imputed to accident; for what ac- 
cident occafions, wifdom might cor- 
rect; and it is better, fays Pride, to 
give up the advantages we might de- 
rive from the perfection of our fellow 
affociates, than to own that Nature 
has been juft in the equal diitribution 
of her favours. ‘Thete are the fenti- 
ments of the men; but mark how 
readily they are yielded to by the 
women ; not from humility, I affure 
you, but merely to preierve with 
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character thofe fond vanities on whic 
they fet their hearts. No; fuffer 
them to idolize their perfons, to 
throw away their life in the purfuit of 
trifes, and to indalge in the gratifi- 
cation of the meaner paflions, and 
they will heartily join in the fentence 
of their degradation. 

Among the mott ftrenuous afferters 
of a fexual difference in character, 
Rouffeau is the moit confpicuous, both 
on account of that warmth of fenti- 
ment which diftinguithes all his writ- 
ings, and the eloquence of his com- 
pofitions: but never did enthufiafm 
and the love of paradox, thofe enemies 
to philofophical difquifition, appear 
in more itrong oppofition to plain 
fenfe than in Rouffeau’s definition of 
this difference. He fets out with a 
fuppofition, that Nature intended the 
fubjeétion of the one fex to the other ; 
that confequently there muft be an 
inferiority of iatelle& in the fubje@ted 
party ; but as man is a very imperfect 
being, and apt to play the capricious 
tyrant, Nature, to bring things nearer 
to an equality, beftowed on the wo- 
man fuch attractive graces, and fuch 
an infinuating addrefs, as to turn the 
balance on the other fcale. Thus 
Naure, in a giddy mood, recedes 
from her purpofes, and fubjects pre- 
rogative to an influunce which mut 
produce confufion and diforder in the 
fyftem of human affairs. Rouffeau 
faw this objection ; and in order to 
obviate it, he has made up a moral 
perfon of the union of the two fexes, 
which, for contradiétion and abfurdi- 
ty, outdoes every metaphvfical riddle 
that was ever formed in the ichools. 
In fhort, it is not reafon, it is not 
wit ; it is pride and fenfuality that 
fpeak in Rouffeau, and, in this in- 
ftance, have lowered the man of ge- 
nius to the licentious pedant. 

But whatever might be the wife 
purpofe igtended by Providence in 
fuch a difpofition of things, certain it 
is, that fome degree of inferiority, in 
point of corporal ftrength, feems al- 
ways to have exilted between the two 
fexes; and this advantage, in the 
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barbarous ages of mankind, was 
abufed to fuch a degree, as to deftroy 
all the natural rights of the female 
fpecies, and reduce them to a ftate 
of abject flavery. What accidents 
have contributed in Europe to better 
their condition, would not be to my 
purpofe to relate ; for I do not in- 
tend to give you a hiftory of women ; 
I mean only to trace the fources of 
their peculiar foibles and vices ; and 
thefe I firmly believe to originate in 
fituation and education only: for fo 
little did a wife and juit Providence 
intend to make the condition of fla- 
very an unalterable law of female na- 
ture, that in the fame proportion as 
the male fex have confulted the in- 
tereft of their own happinefs, they 
have relaxed in their tyranny over 
women ; and {uch is their ufe in the 
fyfiem of mundane creation, and fuch 
their natural influence over the male 
mind, that were thefe advantages pro- 
perly exerted, they might carry every 
point of any importance to their ho- 
nour and happinefs. However, till 
that period arrives in which women 
will act wifely, we will amufe our- 
felves in talking of their follies. 

The fituation and education of wo- 
men, Hortenfia, is precifely that 
which muft neceffarily tend to cor- 
rupt and debilitate both the powers of 
mind and body. From a falfe notion 
of beauty and delicacy, their fyftem 
of nerves is depraved before they 
come out of their nurfery ; and this 
kind of depravity has more influence 
over the mind, and confequently over 
morals, than is commonly appre- 
hended. But it would be well it fuch 
caufes only acted toward the debafe- 
ment of the fex; their moral educa- 
tion is, if poflible, more abfurd than 
their phyfical. ‘The principles and 
nature of virtue, which is never pro- 
perly explained to boys, is kept quite 
a myftery to girls. ‘They are told 
indeed, that they muft abftain from 
thofe vices which are contrary to their 
perfonal happinefs, or they will be 
regarded as criminals, both by God 
and man; but all the higher parts of 
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redtitude, every thing that ennobles 
our being, and that renders us botit 
innoxious and ufeful, is either not 
taught, or is taught in fuch a manner 
as to leave no proper impreflion on 
the mind. This is fo obviousa truth, 
that the defeéts of female education 
have ever been a fruitful topic of de- 
clamation for the moralift; but not 
one of this clafs of writers have laid 
down any judicious rules for amend- 
ment. While we ftill retain the ab- 
furd notion of a fexual excellence, it 
will militate againft the perfecting a 
plan of education for either fex. The 
judicious Addifon animadverts on the 
abfurdity of bringing a young lady 
up with no higher idea of the end 
of education than to make her agree- 
able to a hufband, and confining the 
neceflary excellence for this happy 
rps to the mere graces of per- 
on. 

Every parent and tutor may not 
exprefs himfelf in the fame manner 
as is marked out by Addifon ; yet 
certain it is, that the admiration of 
the other fex is held out to women as 
the higheft honour they can attain ; 
and while this is confidered as their 
Jummum bonum, and the beauty of their 
perfons the chief de/deratum of men, 
Vanity, and its companion Envy, 
mutt taint, in their charaéters, every 
native and every acquired excellence. 
Nor can you, Hortenfia, deny, that 
thefe qualities, when united to igno- 
rance, are fully equal to the engender- 
ing and rivetting all thofe vices and 
foibles which are peculiar to the fe- 
male fex ; vices and foibles which 
have caufed them to be confidered, 
in ancient times, as beneath cuitiva- 
tion, and in modern days have fub- 
jected them to the cenfure and ridi- 
cule of writers of all defcriptions, 
from the deep thinking philofopher to 
the man of tox and gallantry, who, 
by the bye, fometimes dittinguifhes 
himfelf by qualities which are not 
greatly fuperior to thofe he defpifes 
in women. Nor can I better illuitrate 
the truth of this obfervation than by 
the following picture, to be found - 
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the polite and gallant Chefterfield. 
* Women,’ fays his lordfhip, ‘ are 
only children of a larger growth. 
They have an entertaining tattle, 
fometimes wit 5 ; but for folid reafon- 
ing, and good fenfe, I never in my 
life knew one that had it, or who 
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acted or reafoned in confequence of 
it for four and twenty hours together. 
A man of fenfe only trifles wich 
them, plays with the 2m, humours and 
flatters them, as he does anengaging 

child; but he neither confults them, 
ner trufts them in ferious matters.’ 


Remarkable §imlarity between the Customs and MANNERS of 


the Ancient Porfi 
Sram Page 254. 


Tue kings of Abyffinia were fel- 
dom feen by their fubjeQs. Jurtin 
fays, the Perfians hid the perfon of 
their king to increafe their reverence 
for his majeity. And it was a law 

of Detoces, king of the Me edes, that 
angel to fee the 
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king ; 


which r 


erulation was as anci- 
ent as the time of je to Sh whofe 
fon, Ninyas, is fuid to have grown 
id in the palace, without ever hav- 


ing been known by being igen out 
of it. 

This abfurd « ufage gave rife to ma- 
abufes. ris it produced two 
cficers, who were called the king’s 
eyes, at the king’s ear, and who 
had the dangerous employment, I 
mean dancerous for fabject, of 
feeing and hearing for their fovereign. 
In Abyfiinia, as I have jutt faid, it 
created an officer called the king’s 
mouth, or voice, for, being feen by 
nobody, he fpoke of courfe in the third 
pe orf yn, © Hear what the king fays to 
you,’ which is the uiu: il form of all 
regal mandates in Abyilinia; and 
what follows has the force of law. In 
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the fame ftile, Jofephus thas beoins 

an edict of Cyrus king of Perfia, 

* Cyrus the king fays,’—And fpeak- 
nh ‘ 


in 1g of Cam ry fes’ S Cam- 


refeript ’ 


byfes the 4 king fays t thus, — And Efdras 

0, ¢ Thus faith Cyrus !:1 ing of Per- 
fia””—And Nebuchadnezzar favs to 
Holofernes, «Thus faith the Great 


King, Lord of the whole earth ;’— 


and this was probably the origin of 
edi2s, when writing was litle ufed 


by fovere igns, and little 
by the fubject, 


cu . ’ 
suiema hunting-matches were al- 


underitoad 


ians and thofe of tire Modern AbyMinians : 


Concluded 


ways in ufe both with the kings of 
Abyflinia and thofe of Perfia. In 
both kingdoms it was a crime for a 
fubject to ftrike the game till fuch 
time as the king had thrown his lance 
at it. This abfurd cuftom was re- 
pealed by Artaxerxes Longimanus in 
one kingdom; and by Yatous the 
Great in the other, fo late as the be- 
ginning of the la‘t century. 


The kings of Abyffinia are above 
all laws. The y are fupreme in all 
caufes ecclefialtical and civ ils ; the 


Jand and perions of their fubj ats are 
eqn: ally their property, and every in- 
habitant of their kin gdor m is born 
their flave ; if he bears a higher rank 
it is by the king’s gift; for his near- 
eit relations are erewriant: nothing 
better. The fame obtained in Perfia. 
Ariftotle calls the Persian generals 
and nobles, flaves of the gredt king. 
Xerxes, reproving Pytheu: ‘the Lydian 
when fecking to excufe one of his fons 
from going to war, fays, ¢ You that 
are my flave, and bound to follow me 
with your wife and ail your family.’— 
And Gobryas fays to Cyrus, * | de- 
liver myfelf to you, at once your 
companion and your flave.’ 

{here are feveral kinds of bread in 
Abyilinia, fome of different forts of 
teff, and fome of ‘tocuifo, which alfo 
vary in quality. The king of Abyf- 
finia eats of wheat bread, though not 
of every wheat, but of that only that 
grows in the province of Dem! 





therefore called the king’s food. It 
was fo with the kings of Perla, who 
ate wheat bread, Herodotus iays, but 


only of a particular kind, as we lara 
from Strabe, 
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It always has been, and flill is the 
cuftom of the kings of Abyflinia, to 
marry what number of wives they 
choofe ; thefe were not, therefore, all 
queens; that among them there was 
one who was confidered particularly 
as queen, and upon her head was 
placed the crown, and fhe was called 
Iteghe. 

Thus, in Perfia, we read that 
Ahafucrus loved Efther, who had 
found grace in his fight more than 
the other virgins, and he had placed 
a golden crown upon her head. And 
Jofephus informs us, that, when Efther 
was brought before the king, he was 
exceedingly delighted with her, and 
made her his lawful wife, and when 
fhe came into the palace he put a 
crown upon her head: whether plac- 
ing the crown upon the queen’s head 
had any civil effect as to regency in 
Perfia as it had in Abyffinia, is what 
hiflory does not inform us. 

I have aireacy obferved, that there 
is an officer called Serach Mafiery, 
who watches before the king’s gate all 
night, and at the dawn of day cracks 
a whip to chace the wild beafts out 
of the town. This, too, isthe fignal 
fer the king to rife, and fit down in 
his judgment-feat. The fame cuftom 
was obierved in Perfia. Early in the 
morni.g an officer entered the king’s 
chamber, and faid to him * Arife, O 
king! and take charge of thole mat- 
ters which Oromaides has appointed 
you to the care of.’ 

‘The king oi Abyffinia never is feen 
to walk, nor to fet his toot upon the 
ground, out of his palace ; and when 
he would di{mount from the horle or 
mule on which be rides, he has a fer- 
vant with a tool, who places it pre- 
perly for him for that purpele. fie 
rides into the anu chamber to the foot 
of his throne, or to the {lool placed 
in the alcove of his tent. We are 
told by Athenaeus, fuch was the 
practice in Periia, whole king never 


fet his foot upon the ground out of 


his palace. 
The king of Abyffinia very often 
g : b 
judges capital crimes himtelf. It is 
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reckoned a favourable judicature, fuch 
as, Claudian fays, that of a king in 
perfon fhould be, ‘ Piger ad panas, 
ad pramia velox.’ No man is con- 
cemned by the king in perfon to die 
for the firft fault, unlefs the crime be 
of a horrid nature, fuch as parricide 
or facrilege. And, in general, the 
life and merits of the prifoner 2re 
weighed againft his immediate guilt ; 
fo that if his firft behaviour has had 
more merit toward the ftate than his 
prefent delinquency is thought to have 
injured it, the one is placed fairly 
againit the other, and the accufed is 
generally abfolved when the fovereign 
judges alone. 

Herodotus praifes this as a maxim 
of the kings of Perfia in capitat 
judgments, almoft in the very words 
that I have juft now ufed; and he 
gives an inftance of it :—Darius had 
condemned Sandoces, one of the king*s 
judges, to be crucified for corruption, 
that is, for having given falie judg- 
ment for a bribe. The man was al- 
ready hung up on the crofs, when the 
king, confidering with himfelf how 
many good {ervices he had done, pre- 
vious to this, the only offence which 
he had committed, ordered him to be 
pardoned. 

‘The Perfian king, in all expedi- 
tions, was atiended by judges. We 
find in Herodotus, that, in the ex- 
pedition of Cambyfes, ten of the 
principal Egyptians were condemned 
to die by thefe judges for every Per- 
fian that had been {lain by the people 
of Memphis. Six judges always at- 
tend the king of Abyflinia to the 
camp, and, before them, rebels taken 
on the field are tried and punitlied 
on the {pot. 

People that the king diftinguifhed 
by favour, or for any public action, 
were in both kingdoms prefented with 
gold chains, {words, and bracelets. 
‘Thefe in Abyfiinia are underflood to 
be chiefly rewards of military fervice ; 
yet Poncet received a gold chain from 
Yafous the Great. The day before 


the battle of Serbraxos, Ayto Engedan 
received a filver bridle and faddle, 
covered 
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covered with filver plates, from Ras 
Michael ; and the night after that 
battle I was myfelf honoured with a 
gold chain from the king upon my 
reconciliation with Guebra Mgfcal, 
who, for his behaviour that day, had 
a large revenue moft defervedly af- 


figned to him, and a confiderable 


territory, eonfifting of a number of 
rich villages, a prefent known to be 
more agreeable to him than a mere 
mark of honour. 

A ftranger of fafhion, particularly 
recommended as I was, not needy in 
point of money, nor depending from 
day to day upon government for {ub- 
fiftence, is generally provided with 
one or more villages to furnifh him 
with what articles he may need, with- 
out being obliged to have recourfe to 
the king or his minifters for every 
neceflary. Amba Yafous, prince of 
Shoa, had a large and a royal village, 
Emfras, given him to fupply him with 
food for his table; he had another 
village in Karoota for wine; a village 
in Dembea, the king’s own province, 
for his wheat; and another in Be- 
gemder for cotton cloths for his fer- 
vants; and fo of the reft. After I 
was in the king’s fervice I had the 
villages that belonged to the pofts I 
occupied ; and one called Geeth, in 
which arife the fources of the Nile, a 
village of about eighteen houies, 
given me by the king at my own re- 
queft; for 1 might have had a better 
to furnifh me with honey, and con- 
firmed to me by the rebel Waragna 
Fafil, who never fuffered me to grow 
rich by my rents, having never al- 
lowed me to receive but two large 
jars, fo bitter with Jupines that they 
were of no fort of ufe to me. 1 was 
a gentle mafter, nor ever likely to be 
opulent from the revenues of that 
country ; ‘and more efpecially fo, as 
I had under me, as my lieutenant, 
an officer commanding the horfe, 
whofe thoughts were much more upon 
Jerufalem and the holy fepulchre than 
any gains he could get in Abyflinia 
by his employments. 

Thucydides informs us, that The- 


miftocles had received great gifts 
from Artaxerxes king of Perfia, when 
fettled at Magnefia ; the king had 
given him that city for bread, Lamp- 
facus for wine, and Myuns to furnith 
him with victuals. To thefe Athe- 
naeus adds two more, Palzicepfis and 
Percope, to yield him clothing and 
furniture. This precifely, to this 
day, is the Abyffinian idea, when 
they conceive taey are entertaining 
men of rank; for ftrangers, that 
come naked and vagabond among 
them, without name and charaéter, or 
means of fubfiftence, fuch as the 
Greeks in Abyflinia, are always re- 
ceived as beggars, and neglected as 
fuch, till hunger fets their wits to 
work to provide for the prefent exi- 
gency, and low intrigues and prac- 
tices are employed afterward to main- 
tain them in the little advancements 
which they have acquired, but no 
honour or confidence follows, or very 
rarely. 

In Abyffinia, when the prifoner is 
condemned in capital cafes, he is not 
again remitted to prifon, which is 
thought cruel, but he is immediately 
carried away, and the fentence exe- 
cuted upon him. I have piven ie- 
veral inftances of this in the annals of 
the country. Abba Salama, the 
Acab Saat, was condemned by the 
king the morning he entered Gon- 
dar, on his return from Tigré, and 
immediately hanged, in the garment 
of a prieft, on a tree at the door of 
the king’s palace. Chremation, bro- 
ther to the ufurper So¢inios, was exe- 
cuted that fame morning; Guebra 
Denghel, Ras Michael’s fon-in-law, 
was likewife executed that fame day, 
immediately after judgment; and fo 
were feveral others. The fame was 
the practice in Perfia, as we learn 
from Xenophon, and more plainly 
from Diodorus. 

The capital punifhments in Abyf- 
finia are the crofs. Socinios firft or- 
dered Arzo, his competitor, who 
had fled for affiftance and refuge to 
Phineas king of the Falafha, to be 
crucified without thecamp. We find 
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the fame punifhment inflited by Ar- 
taxerxes upon Haman, who was or- 
cered to be affixed to the crofs till he 
died. And Polycrates of Samos, 
Cicero tells us, was crucified by order 
of Orxtus, prztor of Darius. 

The next capital punifhment is 
fiaying alive. That this barbarous 
execution fill prevails in Abyflinia is 
already proved by the fate of the un- 
fortunate Woolseka, taken prifoner 
in the campaign of 1769 while I was 
in Abyflinia; a facrifice made to the 
vengeance of the beautiful Ozcro 
‘tther, who, kind and humane as fhe 
wes in other refpeéts, could receive 
no atonement for the death of her 
hufband. Socrates fays, that Manes 
the heretic was flayed alive by order 
of the king of Perfia, and his fkin 
made into a bottle. And Procopius 
informs us, that Pacurius ordered 
Raficius to be flayed alive, and his 
fkin made into a bottle and hung 
upon a high tree. And Agathias 
mentions, that the fame puniihment 
was inflifed upon Nachorages more 
majcrum, according to ancient cufiom. 

Lap:dation, or ftoning to death, is 
the next capital punifhment in Abyf- 
finia. ‘This is chiefly infli€ted upon 
firangers called Franks, for religious 
caufes. The catholic priefts in Abyf- 
finia that have been detected there, in 
theie lauer days, have been ftoned to 
death, aud their bodies Jie ftill in the 
itreets of Gondar, in the fquares or 
walie-places, covered with the heaps 
of fiones which occafioned their death 
by being thrown at them. ‘There are 
tliree of thefe heaps at the church of 

bbo, all covering Franciican friars ; 
and, befide them, a {mall pyramid 
over a boy who was ftoned to death 
with them, about the firit year cf the 
reign of David the IV. This boy 
was one of four fons that one of the 
Franciican friars had had by an Abyf- 
finian woman in the reign cf Ouftas. 
In Perfia we fund, that Pagorafus 
(according to Ctedias) was ftoned to 
death by the order of the king; and 
the fame author fays, that Pharna- 


cyas, one of the murderers of Xerxes, 
was floned to death likewife. 

Among capital punifhments may 
be reclzoned likewife the plucking out 
of the eyes, a cruelty which | have 
but té6o often feen committed in the 
fhort ftay that | made in Abyffinia. 
This is generally inflicied upon rebels. 
After the flaushier of the battle of Fa- 
gitta, twelve chiefs of the Pagan Galla, 
taken prifoners by Ras Michael, had 
their eyes torn out, and were after. 
ward abandoned to ftarve in the val- 
leys below the town. Several pri- 
foners of another rank, noblemen of 
Tigré, underwent the fame misfor- 
tune ; and, what is wonderful, not 
one of them died in the operation, 
nor its confequences, though perform - 
ed in the coarfeft manner with an 
iron forceps, or pincers. Xenophon 
tells us, that this was one of the pu- 
nifhments ufed by Cyrus. And Am- 
mianus Marcellinus mentions, that 
Sapor king of Perfia banifhed Arfaces, 
whom he had taken prifoner to a cer- 
tain caitle, after having pulled out 
his eyes. 

The dead bodies of criminals flain 
for treafon, murder, and violence, 
on the high-.way at certain times, are 
feldom buried in Abyfinia. The 
flreets of Gondar are tirewed with 
pieces of their carcafes, which bring 
the wild beatts in multitades into the 
city as fuon as it becomes dark, fo 
that it is fearcely poiiibie for any to 
walk in the night. Too many in- 
ftances of this kind will be found 
throughout my narrative. ‘The dogs 

fed to bring pieces of human bodies 
into the houfe, and court-yard, to 
eat them in greater fecurity. ‘This 
was moft difguftful to me, but fo 
often repeated, that 1 was obliged to 
leave thein in pofieflion of fuch frag- 
ments. We learn from Quintus Cur- 
tius, that Darius having ordered 
Charidamus to be put to death, and 
finding afterward that he was inno- 
cent, endeavoured to ftop the execu- 
tioner, though it was too late, as 
they had already cut his throat; but, 
in 
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in token of repentance, the king al- 
lowed him the liberty of burial. 

I have taken notice, up and down 
throughout my hittory, that the Abytf- 
finians never fight in the night. This 
too was a rule among the Perfians. 

Notwithitanding the Abyffinians 
were {o anciently and nearly connect- 
ed with Egypt,.they never feem to 
have made ufe of paper, or papyrus, 
but imitated the practice of- the Per- 
fians, who wrote upon fkins, and they 
do fo to this day. This arifes from their 
having early been Jews. In Parthia, 
likewife Pliny informs us, the ufe of 
papyrus was abfolutely unknown ; 
and though it was difcovered that 
oapyrus grew in the Euphrates, near 
Babylon. of which they could make 
paper, they obitinately rather chofe 
to adhere to their ancient cuftom of 
weaving their letters on cloth of which 
they mz ade their garments. The Per- 
fians, moreover, made ufe of parch- 
ment for their records, to which all 
their remarkable tranfactions were 
trufted ; and to this it is probably 
owing we have fo many of their cuf- 
toms preferved to this day. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, fpeaking of Ctefias, 
fays, he verified every thing from 
the royal parchments themfelves, 
which, in obedience to a certain law, 
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are all placed in order, and afterward 
were communicated to the Greeks. 

From this great refembiance in 
cuftoms between the Perfians and 
Abyfiinians following the fafhionable 
way of judging about the origin of 
nations, I fhould boldly conclude that 
the Abyffinians were a colony of Per- 
fians, but this is very well known to 
be without foundation. The cuttoms, 
mentioned as only peculiar to Perfia, 
were common to all the eaft; and 
they were loft when thofe countries 
were over-run and conquered by thoie 
who introduced barbarous cuttoms of 
theirown. The reafon why we have 
fo much left of the Perfian cuftoms is, 
that they were written, and fo not 
liable to alteration; and, being on 
parchment, did aifo contribute to 
their prefervation. ‘The hiftory which 
treats of thofe ancieat and polifhed 
nations has preferved few fragments 
of their manners entire from the ruins 
of time ; while Abyflinia, at war with 
nobody, or at war with itfelf only, 
has preferved the ancient cuftoms 
which it enjoyed in common with all 
the eaft, pri which were only loft in 
other kingdoms by the-invafion of 
ftrangers, a misfortune Abyflinia has 
never fuffered fince the introduction 
of letters. 





OssERVATIONS on THEATRICAL DecLAMATION. 


4 ape ATRICAL Declamation was 
very different among the anci- 
ents from what it is, and ought to 
be, with us, from the nature of the 
thing itfelf, and from the difference 
of circumitances. Numberleis paf- 
fages in Quintilian, and other ancient 
hillorians, critics, grammarians, and 
commentators, evidently prove, that 
the ancient dramatic declamation was 
fub{ervient to the rules of the mufical 
rhythmus ; and by this, according to 
Ariitides, their a¢tion, as well as re- 

ital, was’regulated. But to explain 
this feeming "paradox, it will be ne- 
ceflary to make here fome preliminary 
remarks. The ancients gave a much 
more extenfive fignification than we 


do to the word mufic (u/ica), which 
they derived from the mutes, or at 
leaft from fome of them. It is for 
this reafon, that the fame Ariftides 
and Quintilian define it to be ¢ An 
art that teaches all that relates to the 
ufe of the voice, and the manner of 
performing all the motions of the 
body with grace :’ Ars decoris in vocie 
bus {F motibus. Therefore poetry, 
declamation, dancing, pantomimes, 
and many other geftures and exerciies, 
were fubjervient to this art. 

‘That part of general mufic which 
taught the art of declamation and 
gefture according to the rules of an 
eftablifhed method (and which we 
perform by inftinét,or at moit by the 


aid 
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aid of commen fenfe,) was diftinguifh- 
ed by the name of hypocritic mufic: 
and this mufical art was called by the 
Greeks orchefis ; and by the Romans 
Jaltatic. Tt was however, fo far irom 
being an-advantage to the ancienis 
to have had this art, which we have 
not, tliat it was, on the contrary, a 
mark of great imperfection. For, 
in the firft place, it was an inftance 
of high abfordiry to reprefent a tra- 
gedy, or comed/, before an audience 
of twenty wuoutand people, the far 
greatei! part of whom could neither 
hear nor tee what pafied to any good 
purpote, unleis they were poilefied of 
e@rgans waich we have not. The 
theatres of London and Paris may 
conveniently contain about a thoufand 
perfons ; and that is found fufficient 
an the moit populous cities, where 
there are ieveral places of eutertain- 
ment on the fame day, and where the 
people are reafonable enough to fuc- 
ceed each other in their diverfions. 
As the features of the face could not 
be diltinguifhed at fo great a diftance, 
and ftill lefs the alteration of counte- 
mance in order to reprefent the differ- 
ent pafions, they were obliged to 
have recourfe to mafks; a wretched, 
childifh invention, that deiiroyed all 
the itrength and variety of expreffion. 
Their action became extravagant; 
and, at the fame time, fubfervient to 
a regular mechanifm, which prevent- 
ed all the refinement, and all the 
pleafure of furprife, in the perform- 
ance; and muit have had an effect 
horribly difagreeable to thofe who 
were placed near the ftage. 

The egregious imperfection of their 
language likewife, which confitted of 
fyllables long and fhort, whofe dura- 
tion was determined by a fet meafure 
of time, and their manner of tuning 
thefe fyllables, atter the method of 
the orchefis of the Greeks, was ano- 
ther difadvantage. For by this means 
they determined by notes or characters 
placed after the long and fhort fyl- 
Jables, not only the nature, but the 
duration, of each action. Now, no- 
thing could be more affecied, more 
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confrained and difguftful, than fuch 
method of declaiming. How far fu- 
perior in this refpeét are the moderns, 
who confult nature alone in their 
theatric declamation ; who can make 
the audience hear each figh ; who can 
accompany it with a proper attitude ; 
who can inceffantly vary their action ; 
who can {feize the lucky moment, and 
make the countenance fully exprefs 
the fenfations of the mind! Nature 
does all here; and art, infinitely in- 
fertor to nature, did all among the 
ancients. Modern declamation can- 
not be fubfervient to a mafical rhyth- 
mus, feeing we fpeak rapidly, and 
without affectation. Our actors learn 
their art without art, from nature it- 
felf, affitted by reflection ; and they 
arrive at a degree of excellence in- 
finitely greater than that of the anci- 
ents, by a methed far more fimple, 
and by efforts incomparably more 
eafy. 

We do not, moreover, precifely 
know what the theatric declamation 
of the ancients was; nor what were 
the mufical inftruments which accom- 
panied that declamation. ‘The title 
to the Eunuch of Terence fays, for 
example, ¢ That Flaccus, the freed- 
man of Claudius, made the mufic of 
that piece, in which he employed the 
two flutes, the right and the left.” 
Thefe flutes, it is likely, gave the 
tone to the actor; which muft have 
had a very odd effeét on the audience. 
Mok of the ancient pieces have fimi- 
lar titles. ‘They who would be par- 
ticularly informed of the art of de- 
claiming among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, may read to advantage the 
critical reflections on poetry and 

ainting by the Abbé du Bos. The 
third part of that work confifs en- 
tircly of learned refearchés and inge- 
nious reflections en this filly practice 
of the ancients. 

There is good reafon to believe, 
moreover, that the moft polifhed na- 
tions of modern Europe do not ac- 
company their difcourfes, in general, 
with fo many gefticulations, as did 
the Greeks, the Romans, and other 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of warm climates, They 
appear to have found the method of 
animating a difcourfe, and giving it 
an expreflion, by the fimple infleétions 
of the voice, and by the features of 
the countenance; which is far more 
decent, more juit, and rational, than 
all thofe contortions which perpetually 
derange the natural attitude of the 
body and its members, and give the 
fpeaker the air of a harlequin. 

Expreflion, therefore, forms at once 
the effence and the end of declama- 
tion ; and the means of producing it 
confifts in a pronunciation that is {o- 
norous, diftint, and pleafing, fup- 
ported by an aétion that is decent and 
proper to the fubject. If the beft 
dramatic poet has need of a good de- 
claimer or actor to make his writing 
produce its proper effect, the actor has 
likewife need of a good poet to enable 
him to pleafe and affe& by his action: 
for it is to little purpofe that he en- 
deavours to charm his auditory by 
uniting, with nature, all the powers 
of art, if the poet has not furnifhed 
him with fentiments that are rational 
and affecting. 

The aétor, in fludying his part be- 
fore a large mirror, where he can fee 
his whole figure, in order to deter- 
mine the moft proper expreffion for 
every thought, fhould confult nature, 
and endeavour to imitate her. But, 
in this imitation, he fhould take care 
not to make too fervile a copy. He 
has this to obferve, in common with 
his colleagues, the matiers in all the 
polite arts: the theatre is intended to 
exhibit an imitation of nature, and 
not nature itfelf. Tragedy and co- 
medy form pictures of human life ; 
but thefe pictures are alfo pieces of 
perfpective, which require ftrokes 
fomewhat itronger than nature, that 
they may be difcerned at a diftance. 
The actor is elevated to a confider- 
able height from the ground ; he is 
furrounded by {cenery, ke is feparated 
from the audience by the orchefira, 
and he fpeaks in verfe ; ail this is not 
natural; but the fpectator is to accede 
to this neceffary illufion, in order to 
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promote his own pleafure, which woul’ 
not be fo great as it is, were all thefe 
matters otherwife difpofed. Decla- 
mation, therefore, fhould fomewhat 
exceed, but never lofe fight of, na- 
ture. 

The tone of the aétor’s voice fhould 
be natural, but regulated by the ex- 
tent of the theatre ; fufficiently loud 
to be heard by all the audience, but 
not fo violent as to rend their ears. 
A pure and graceful pronunciation, 
without any provincial accent, is like- 
wile a great merit in an aétor; and 
he fhou!d alfo habituate himfelf te 
fpeak in a manner perfeétly diftin®. 
It is a capital point in the pronounc- 
ing of verfe, not to feparate the two 
hemittics, by refting too long on the 
ca/jura in the middle, or dwelling on 
the end of each hemittic: for, by fo 
doing, the aétor falls into a mono- 
tony, an infufferable uniformity o7 
cadence, in a piece that confifts of 
fome thoufand verfes. The grada- 
tions of the voice demand alfo a very 
judicious obfervance. The fpeaker, 
who begins in a high tone, will find 
it very difficult to fuftain it through 
the whole piece; and he, who cla- 
mours incefiantly, will find his lungs 
fail him in thofe parts where the ve- 
hemence of paffion requires the ftrong- 
eit efforts. If we may be allowed the 
expreflion, the ftrongeft touches, the 
boldett figures, will not there ttand 
out from the picture in a ftriking 
manner. 

The deportment of an attor fhould 
be conitaatly graceful, decent, and 
proper to the charaéter he reprefents. 
An old man has a different pofition 
of body from a young petit maitre 5 
an aged queen from a young princefs 5 
a noble gallant from a valet-de-chame 
bre. A rational obfervance of na- 
ture, and an imitation of the bef 
actors, are here the fureft guides. 
The fame may be faid of the action 
of the hands, the theatric fiep, &c. 
An inanimated figure, a body in the 
pofition of a ftatue, and hands im- 
moveable, are as difpleafing in the 
{cene asa player whole inceflant gefti- 
culation 
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culation refembles the action of a 
puppet. 

Every ator who afpires to make 
his art fomething more than merely 
mechanical, will begin by enabling 
himfelf readily to repeat his part, 
that the defect of his memory may not 
embarrafs his action. When he is fo 
far a maiter of it, he will make it the 
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fubje&t of ferious refle€tion in his cloe 
fet ; endeavour to feize the true fenfe 
of the author ; and to find out that 
expreflion of each fentiment and paf- 
fion, which is the moft natural, the 
mott ftriking, and beft adapted to the 
{tage ; and which he will cultivate by 
repeated effays, till he is able to ren- 
der it in its full force. 


Curious Anecdotes of the late Joun Etwes, E/g. Member of Parliament 


for Berks, a celebrated Mifer : 


Nearty at the fame time that 
Mr. Elwes loft his feat in parliament, 
he lok shat famous fervant ¢ of all 
work,’ compared to whom, Scrub 
was indolence itfelf. He died, ashe 
was following his mafter, upon a hard 
trotting horfe, into Berkfhire, and he 
died empty and poor ; for his yearly 
wages were not above four pounds ; 
and he had fafted the whole day on 
which - expired. ‘The life of this 
extraordinary domcitic, certainly ve- 
rified a faying which Mr. Elwes often 
nfed, and the faying was this—‘ If 
you keep one yervant, your work is 


done; if you keep swo, it is half 


done ; butif you keep three, you may 
do it yourfelf.’. That there were very 
few kinds of work which this fervant 
could not do, may be eftimated by 
what he did: but that his knowledge 
of how fome things were done, was 
not very extenfive, may be taken 
from the following circumftance : 
When the lower houfe carried up 
their addrefs to the king, on the fub- 
jet of the American war, old Thomas, 
who had never feen his matter do any 
thing but ride on his moit important 
occafions, imagined he was to ride up 
to his majefty at St. James’s, and 
fpeak tohim on horfeback. Accord- 
ingly he cleaned up the old faddles, 
gave the horfes a feed of corn at his 
own expence, and at his own expence 
too had a piece of new riband in 
front, put upon one of the bridies ; 
and all this, that his mafter might do 
things handfomely, and like a ‘ par- 
liament man !? But when he found out 
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how his mafter was to go; faw the 
carriage of colonel Timms at the door, 
who by borrowing for Mr. Elwes a 
bag-wig, lending him a fhirt with 
laced ruffles, and new furt bithing his 
everlafting coat, had made him look 
very differently from what he ufually 
did ; and, in truth, much /ike a gex- 
shee: old Thomas, returning all 
his own zeal and finery back into the 
ftables, obferved, with regret, that 
‘mayhap, his mafter might look a 
bit of a gentleman— but ‘he was fo 
altered, nobody would know him.’ 
Among the fmaller memorials of 
the parliamentary life of Mr. Elwes, 
may be noted, that he did not follow 
the cuftom of membe‘s in general, by 
fitting on any particular fide of the 
houfe, but fat, as occaiion prefented 
itfelf, on either, indifcriminately ; 
and he voted much in the fame 
manner. During the whole time he 
was in the houfe of commons, he ne- 
ver once rofe to /peak, or delivered his 
fentiments further than by his vote. 
In his attendance at the houfe, he was 
always early and late; and he never 
left it for dinner, as he had ac- 
cuftomed himfelf to fafting, fometimes 
for twenty-four hours in continuance. 
When Mr. Elwes retired from par- 
liament, no man ever retired from the 
houfe of commons, leaving it more 
loaded with obligations than he did ; 
they were obligations that were never 
cancelled ; and Mr. Elwes died pof- 
fefled of undeniable proofs, that, 
fomehow or other, every man muit 
pey for com! 1g into parliame ibe 
In 
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In thefe fpeculations, upon Jending 
money, Mr. Elwes was, at one time, 
mott unbounded ; but the temptation 
of one per cent. more than the funds, 
or landed property would give, was 


irrefiftable. But among the fums he 
thus veited in other people’s hands, 
fome fray, forlorn inftances of feeling 
may be remembered; of which the 
following is an inftance :When his 
fon was in the guards, he was fre- 
quently in the habit of dining at the 
officers’ table there. The politenefs 
of his manners rendered him agree- 
able to every one, and in time he be- 
came acquainted with every officer in 
the corps; among the reft, with a 
gentleman of the name of Tempett, 
whofe good humour was almoft pro- 
verbial. A vacancy happening in a 
majority, it fell to this gentleman to 
purchafe ; but as money is not always 
to be got upon landed property imme- 
diately, it was imagined fome officer 
would have been obliged to purchaie 
over his head. Old Mr. Elwes heard 
of the circumftance, and fent him the 
money next morning. He afked no 
fecurity : he had feen captain Tem- 
peft, and liked his manners; and he 
never afterward talked to him about 
the payment of it. On the death of 
captain ‘Tempeft, which happened 
fhortly after, the money was replaced. 
That Mr. Elwes was no lofer by the 
event, does not take away from the 
merit of the deed ; and it ftands among 
thofe fingular records of his character, 
that reafon has to reconcile, or philo- 
fophy to account for, that the fame 
man, at one and the fame moment, 
could be prodigal of thoufands, and 
yet almoft deny to himfelf the xe-c/a- 
ries of life! 

An anecdote, exemplifying the truth 
of this, is related on ‘ the very. re{pected 
authority of Mr. Spurling, of Dynes 
Halil, a very attive and intcliigent 
magiftrate for the county of Effex. It 
feems Mr. Elwes had re queited Mr. 
Spurling to accompany him to New- 
market. It was a day in one of the 
{pring meetings, which was remark- 
ably filled with races ; and they were 


out from fix in the morning till eight 
o’clock: in the evening, before they 
again fet out for home. Mr. Elwes, 
in the ufual way, would eat nothing ; 
but Mr. Spurling was fomewhat wifer, 
and went down to Newmarket. When 
they began their journey home, the 
evening was grown very dark ud cold, 
and Mr. Spurling rode on fomewhat 
quicker ; and on going thrvugh the 
turnpike, by the LD vil’s Ditch, he 
heard Mr. Elswes calling to him with 
great eagernefs. On returning be- 
fore he had paid, Mr. Elwes faid— 
‘Here! here! foliow me! this is the 
beft road !’ In an inftant he faw Mr. 
Elwes, as well as the night would 
permit, climbing his horfe up the pre- 
cipice of the ditch. ‘¢ Sir,’ faid Mr. 
Spurling, ‘ I can never get up there.” 
* No danger at all !’ replied old Elwess 
‘ but if your horfe be not iafe, lead 
him!’ Atlength, with great difficulty, 
and with one of the horfes falling, 
they mounted the ditch, and then, 
with not lefs toil, got down on the 
other fide. When they were fafe 
landed on the plain, Mr. Spurling 
thanked Heaven for their efcape. 
* Aye,’ faid old Elwes, § you mean 
from the turnpite. Very right; ne- 
ver fay a tarnpike if you can avoid it !” 
{n proceeding on their journey, they 
came to a very narrow road; at 
which Mr. Elves, notwithftanding 
the cold, went as flowly as poflible. 
On Mr. Spurling withing to quicken 
their pace, old Elwes obferved that 
he was letting his horfe feed on fome 
hay that was hanging on the fides of 
the hedge—* Befides,’ added he, ‘it 
is nice hay, and you have it for ao- 
th: ng 





lL nefe pleafant a@s, of endangering 
his, ne ty to fave the payment of a 
turnpike, and itarving himfeif for a 
halfpenny-worth of say, hapvened, 
at the time he was rifking th >fum of 
cwenty five ihe jufand posure yn 1OmMe 
iron works acrOis the Adanti ¢ Ocean, 
of which ie knew nothing, ‘aaa as 
to pioduce, proipect, or iti uation | ! 


Waen Mr. Elwes quited farlia- 
ment, he was, in the common pirafe, 
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is no trial move arduous than that of 
acquiring, at an advanced age, new 
modes of life. To form new focieties, 
and conciliate new friends, new {pirits, 
alias! are wanting. The ftyleof Mr. 
Elwes’s life had left him no domettic 

{cenes to which he could rétire: his 
home was dreary and poor—his reoms 
received ro chearfulnefs from fire ; 
and while the outfide had all the ap- 





pearance of a * Houfe to be let,’ the 
infide was a defert ; but he had his 
femry alone to th an k for this, and for 
the want of all the litdle confolations 
AS hic *h fhe Id atten id ol ] ane, and 
{meoth the paa age of declining life. 
When he retired from parl:ament, 
Mr. Elwes was nearly feventy-five 
years of age; and the expenditare of 


a few hundred pounds would certainly 
have continued him in the fituation he 
loved, where he was refpefted, h ad 
had due honour ; 5 where he was among 


lis friends > an 1d where ic ng hz ibit ha ‘4 














made every thing congenial to him. 
All this he gave up to his love of 
moucy. "That pafion, which, con- 
juming al before it, as it hurried him 
along the few remaining years of his 
rth carrie . him to his grave 

rsfocner than n the miuicular 

ht have given 

per n Dr. Wall, 

icilan. was called i in, ar 1d. 

d extended on that /guatiid 

led of vert: , from w hich he wou Id 
not be relieved, he faid to one of his 
fons, * Sir, your father might have 
lived thefe tweaty years; but the irri- 
tations of his temper have made it 
umpc fible to hope for any thi Ing 5 the 


body is yet flrong, but the mind is 
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Mr. Elwes had, for fome years, 
1 } ies 
been a member of a card club at the 
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«a fith out of water '’ Indeed, there 


however trivial it may 
not lefs fatisfactory, that of enjoying 
frre and candle at a general expence. 

For however rejectful Mr. Elwes 
appeared of ‘the good things of this 
life,’ when they were to come out of 
his own pocket, he by no means acted 
in the fame manner when thofe fame 
things were at the expence of any 
other perfon. He had an admirable 
tafte in French difhes, at the table of 
another. No man had more judg- 

1ent in French wines, when they did 
not come from his own wine-mer- 
chant; and, ‘ he was very nice in his 
appetite,’ on the day he dined from 
home. 

Much, of his time Mr. 
Elwes pafied in the Mount coffee- 
houfe. But fortune feemed refolved, 
on fome occafions, to difappoint his 
hopes, and to force away that money 
from him, which no power pen = 
fuade him to Zefoaw. He fill ned 

ned 


appear, was 


Nerefore 
1erertore, 


au 
i 
Clr 
eit 


fome fondnefs for play, and im 
he had no {mall fkill at picque vet. It 
was his ill luck, how ever, to mect 


with a gentleman who thought the 


fame, and on much better greunds, 
for, after a conteft of two day sand a 


night, in which Mr. Elwes continued 
vith a perfeverance which will 


aU ark ce 


inip ire, he rofe a lofer of a fum, not 
lefs than three thoi wfand pounce 1s, Some 
part of ii was paid by by a large draft on 
Meitrs. tio ures, and was reccived very 
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early the next morning. T! 
lat folly, of the kind, of which Mir. 
Elwes was ever ¢ and it is but 
BT aks idl b £ the club. t 

juitice to the mem ers of the club, to 
fay, that they ever after endeavoured 
to diicourage any with to play wit! 

him. Thus, while by every art of 
human mortification, ‘he was favi ing 


filling $ ! 


would | 
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uilty ; ; 


} 
he 
le 


and fixpemtes ’ 
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down in one moment the heap he had 
raited. ‘Thoug rh yet was the benefit 
of this confideration all thrown aw 
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upon hin; for his maxim always was— 
: all great fortuies were 
. y that 4a man cna:! 
for of tnat a man Co 
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not done for fome years, his feat at 
Stoke. But then the journey was a 
moit ferious objet to him. ‘The fa- 
mous old fervant was dead; all the 
horfes that remained with bien were a 
couple of worn-out brood mares ; and 
he himfelf was not in that vigour . 
body, in which he could ride tixty ¢ 
feventy miles on the fuftenance of iva 
boiled egos. The mention of a pott- 
chaife would have been a crime.— 
* He tor a pof- chaife, inde: edt 
where was 4e to get the — 
would have been his exclamatio 

At length he was carried into the 
country, as he was carried into par- 
liament, free of expence, by a gen- 
tleman, who was certainly mat gute fa 
rich as Mr, Elwes. When he reached 
his feat at Stoke (the feat of more 
active fcenes, of fomewhat reemoling 
hypitality, and where his fox-hounds 
had {fpread fomewhat like vivacity 
around) he remarked, * he had ex- 
pended a great deal of money once, 
er foolithly ; but that a man grew 

fer by tit ne.’ 

‘The rooms, at his feat at Stoke, 
that were now much out of repair, and 
would have all fallen in, but for his 
fon, John Elwes, efg. who had re- 
fided th ere, he thought teo expenfive- 
ly furnifhed, as worie things might 
have done. if a window wtre broken, 
there was to be no repair but that of 
a little brown paper, or that of piece- 
ing in a bit of broken glafs, which 
had at length been done fo trequently, 
and in fo many fhapes, that it would 
have puzzled a mathematician to fay 
‘what figure they defcribed.? To 
fave fire, he would walk about the 
remains of an old greenhoufe, or fit, 
with a fervant, in the kitchen. Dur- 
ing the harveit he would amufe him- 
felf wich yoing into the fields to glean 
the corn, on the grounds of Ais own 
tenants ; and they ufed to leave a little 
more than cominon, to pleate the o!d 
gentleman, who was as eager after it 
as any pauper in the parifn. 

In the advance of the feafon, his 
morning employment was to pick up 
any flray chips, bones, or other 
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things, to carry to the fire, in his 
pocket ; and he was one day furprifed 
by a neighbouring centleman in the 
a2 of pulling down, with fome diffs 

Y> acrow’s ac, for this purpole. 





cul 
On the gentler pan wonderi: 1g W hy he 
gave himfelf this pada Oh ‘fir,’ 
replied old Elwes, ‘ it is really a 
faame that thefe creatures fhou 'd do 
fo. Do but fee what waite they make! 
i hey don’t care how extravagant they 
arc ! 


As ro gleam of favourite po fion, or 





any ray of amu.ement broke through 
this gloom of penury, his infariable 
delire of faving was now become uni- 
rane id fy tematic. hescaie uled % ull to 
ride about the country on one of thefe 
mares-—but then “sy rode her very 
economically; on the foit arf adjoin 
ing the read, without putting hi 
to the expence of fhoes~- as he 
ferved, * The turf was fo pleaf. 
a horfe’s foot!” And when any gen- 
tleman called ¢ to pha him avifit, an t 
the boy who attended in the tlables 
was profufe cunedh to put . littie hay 
before his horfe, o!d Lb1..cs would flily 
fteal back into th. tt , and take 
the hay very care‘uil; Ye 

That very Rreng appeute which 
Mr. Eiwes had in jome meafure re- 
firained during the long fitting of par- 
liament, he now indulyed moit vora- 
civuily, and on every thiag he could 
find. To fave, as he thought, the 
expence of going to a is. "ed he 
would have a whole theep killed, and 
fo eat mutton to the—exd of the chap- 
ter. When he occafio: ally had his 
river drawn, though tametimes horfe- 
loads of {mall fith were taken, not 

ne would he fuffer to be thrown in 
again, for he oblerved, * He fhould 
never fee them again!’ Game in the 
lait fate of puivefaction, and meat 
that walted atout his plate, would he 
continue to eat, rather than have new 
things killed before the old provilion 
was finifhed,. 

Sometimes he would rp about in 

a tattered brown-coloured hat. And 
haukne in a red and nec woollen 
cap. When any Iriends, wav might 


P p2 be 
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be with him, were abfent, he would 
carefully put out his own fire, and 
walk to the houfe of a neighbour, and 
thus make one fire ierve both. In 
fhort, whatever Cervantes or Moliere 
have pictured, in their mot {portive 
moods, of avarice in the extreme, here 
might they have ieen realized or fur- 
patied ! 

His fhoes he never would fuffer to 
be cleaned, |cit they fho.ld be worn 
out the teoner. But fill with all this 
Sey denia’—that penury of life to which 
tiie tuhabitant of an alms Louje is not 
doomed--fiii] did he think he was 
protue, aud frequently fay, * He 
mult be a | more careful of his 
preset.” And his difguictude on 
the tab) Groot y was now con- 
tinval. ‘When veut to bed, he 
Woud pui Ave or ten guineas into a 


bE o:au, and th.» full of his money, 
atter he hed retred to ret, and 1ome- 
tines an the muddie of Ue niet, he 
would creme down io iee i: it was 
there ‘de> irmxation of his miud was 
uncesfing Fic thousht eveiy budy 
Wast«X'ravaga t: a anid wher ame ene 


was taiking co him one day of he 
great woo ib of old Mr. Jennings, 
and t: at they had leer aia that das 
in a new caistuge—* Ay:, aye,” faid 
old itiwcs, © he will foon fee the end 
oO his lino icy 

a. will be no exazyesation to fay 
that itr. Tenniog:s 1s frpoed, by 
every mas o. Oulsneis Wa0 Knows him, 
to be worth a@ mdécn. The remark 
therefore very curioufly thews the 
mid of Mr. b.lwes. 

O: a chu acer to fingular, who 
would not wilh to k sow every thing ? 
and smoug traits {o various, a t/ea- 
trical avecao’e my “ot be unamuling. 
It was during this period of his being 
im the country, that he firit became 

cguainted with Mrs. Wells. The 
galiantry peculiar to the manners of 
the old court, led him to be very at- 
tentive to her. He would frequently 
talk to her about theatres; and fhe 
naturally made mention of thote pre- 
fent talents which adorn the drama of 
our cay. She concluded he hadicen 

I 


Mrs. Siddons ? No.—Mrs. Jordan 2 
No.—Perhaps Mr. Kemble? No, 
none of them. It was probable then 
that he muit have feen the ftage of his 
own times, and remembered Mr. 
Garrick? No: he had never feen 
him. In fhort, he had never been 
at a theatre at all. Thus, not among 
the leaft extraordinary parts of his 
character, had this extraordinary man 
let pafs without his notice, all that 
had been moft gratitying to the na- 
tional taite ; all that a whole country 
had crowded to fee ; ali that had been 
diitinguifhed by public fame and ho- 
nour; and all that muft live while 
tafte has a name among us! 

And itrong as may be fuppofed the 
defire to fee fome part of this, muft 
have been, not once in the courle of 
nearly eighty years, had the inclina- 
tion been forcible enough to make 
him pay ove cxowa tor the fight! And 
Mr. Garrick, Mirs. Siddons, Mrs. 
jordan, and Mr. Kemble, all funk 
hetore —five fillings ! 

It is the lot ot fome men to outlive 
themjelves ; and fuch was the lot of 
Mr. Elwes. When he firft vifited 
suiiolk, his peculiarities were but 
little known, and when he came to 
retide there, his fox-hounds ‘ covered 
a multitude of fins.’ In leaving that 
country, to become a member of par- 
liament ; his public conduct they could 
not but praife; and, in his private 
charatter, that wnich they did not 
fee, they could not blame. But when 
he returned again inte Suffoik, and 
expoyd, to continued obiervation, all 
his peaury ; when his tenants faw in 
his appearance or ftyle of living, 
every thing that was inferior to their 
own ; when his neighbours, at bett, 
could but {mile at his infirmities, and 
his very fervants grew afhamed of the 
meannefs of their matter; all that 
approached refpeét formerly, was now 
gone. And a gentleman, one day, 
enguiring which was the houfe of 
Nr. & ines, was told, {omewhat face- 
tioufly, by ome of the tenants—< the 
poor bouje of the parith.’ 

{ Tebe concluded ia our re ] 
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Eurious MtscELLANEOUS ANECDOTES of various Parts 
th METROPOLIS: Continued from Page 236. 


Henry Bennet earl of Arling- 
ton, one of the famous Cabal, had 
a houfe near the fite of Buckingham- 
houfe, which went by his name. It 
was afterward purchafed by John Shef- 
field duke of Buckingham, who, after 
obtaiaing an additional grant of land 
from the crown, rebuilt it, in a mag- 
nificent. manner, in 1703. He de- 
{cribes it moft minutely, as well as 
his manner of living there, in a letter 
to the duke of Shrewfbury. He has 
omitted his conftant vifits to the noted 
gaming-houfe at Marybone, the place 
of afflemblage of all the infamous 
fharpers of the time. His grace al- 
ways gave them a dinner at the con- 
clufion of the feafon, and his parting 
toaft was, ‘ May as many of us as 
remain unhanged next fpring, meet 
here again.’ 1 remember the faceti- 
ous Quin telling this ftory at Bath, 
within the hearing of the late lord 
Chetterfield, when his lordfhip was 
furrounded by a crowd of worthies of 
the fame ftamp with the above. Lady 
Mary Wortley alludes to the amufe- 
ment in this time : : 


Some dukes at Marybone bow] time away. 


Anciently there was a park at Mary- 
bone : for I find that in queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, the Ruffian ambaffadors 
were entertained with the amufement 
of hunting within its pale. The duke 
died in 1720. His dutchefs, daugh- 
ter to James II, by Catherine Sediey, 
lived here till her death. She was 
fucceeded by the duke’s natural fon, 
Charles Herbert Sheffield, on whom 
his grace had entailed it after the 
death of the young duke, who died 
a minor. It was purchafed from fir 
Charles by his prefent majeity ; is the 
retreat of our good king and queen ; 
and dignified with the title of the 
Queen’s houfe. 

I would not make this little work a 
Tyburn chronicle ; yet I cannot omit 
the horrible aflaflination, in 1681, of 
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Thomas Thynne, efg. of Longleat, 
by the inftigation of count Koning- 
fmark, in revenge for his having 
married lady Elizabeth Ogle, the rich 
heirefs, on whom the count had a 
defign. The three affaflins were exes 
cuted in Pall-mall on the bloody fpot : 
but the court, in love with profligacy, 
contrived to fave the principal. The 
gallant William earl of Devonfhire 
would have avenged the death of his 
friend: the count accepted the chal- 
lenge; but his confcience prevented 
him from meeting the earl. He af- 
terward met with a fate fuited to his 
actions : he attempted an intrigue, in 
1686, in Germany, with a lady of 
diftinguifhed rank : he was one night 
waylayed, by order of the jealous 
hufband ; was literally cut to pieces, 
and his remains flung into a privy, 
which was inftantly bricked up. 

Jermyn, and St. Alban’s ftreets 
took their names from the gallant 
Henry Jermyn earl of St. Alban’s, 
who had a houfe at the head of the 
laft. He was fuppofed to have been 
privately married to the queen dowa- 
ger, Henrietta Maria. By this time 
misfortunes had fubdued that fpirit 
which had contributed to precipitate 
her firit hufband into the ruin of his 
houfe. She was awed by her fubjeét- 
fpoufe: her fear of him was long ob- 
ferved before the nearnefs of the con- 
nection was difcovered. 

In 1353, that fine ftreet the Strand 
was an open highway, with here and 
there a great man’s houfe, with gar- 
dens to the water-fide. In that year 
it was fo ruinous, that Edward III, 
by an ordinance directed a tax to be 
railed upon wool, leather, wine, and 
ali goods carried to the ftaple at 
Wettmintter, from Temple-bar to 
Weilmintter-abbey, for the repair of 
the road; and that all owners of 
houfes 2djacent to the highway fhould 
repair as much as lay before their 
doors. Mention is alfo made of a 

bridge 








bridge to be ereéted near the royal 
palace at Weftminiter, for the con- 
veniency of the faid flaple: but the 
Jaft probably meant no more than a 
fiairs for the landing of the goods, 
which I find iometimes went by the 
name of a bridge. 

There was no continued treet here 
till about the year 1533: before that, 
it entirely cut off Weitminier from 
London, and noihing intervened ex- 
cept the fcattered houfes,-and a vil- 
lage which afterward gave name to 
the whole. St. Martin’s itood lite- 
rally in the fields. But abou: the year 

1560, a ftveet was formed, looiely 
built; for all the houfes on the foush 
fide had great gardens to the river, 
were called by their owners names, 
and in after-times gave name to the 
feveral iireets that fucceeced them, 
pointing down to the ‘Thames; each 
of them had flairs for the conveniency 
of taking boat, of whicly many te this 
day bear the names of the houles. 
As the court was for cecturics, either 
at the palace at We2'miniler cr White- 
hall, a boat was the cuflomary con- 
veyance of the great to the preience 
of their fovereign. The north fide 
was a mere line of h oules from Char- 
ing-crofs to Temple-bar ; all beyond 
Was country. The gardens which 
occupied part of the fite of Convent- 
garden were bounded by fields, and 
St. Giles’s was a difant country vil- 
lage. ‘Thefe are civcumitances pro- 
per te point out, to fhew the vait in- 
creafe of our capital in littie more 
than two centurics. 

In the fame century was a fecond 
epoch re {peQing the buildings of this 
part of the town. The firit was at 
the time we have mentioned, cr, to 
fpeak from ftrong authority, as they 
appear in the plan of Londen, made 
about the year 1562, by Ralph Ag- t 
gas. Our capital found itfeit fo te- 
cure in the glorioys governmedt of 
Elizabeth, that, by the year 1600, 
mo‘t confiderable additions were made 
to the north of the long line of tireec 


juit Ceicr ibed. 





S:. Martin’s lane was 
built on boch fides. St. Giles’s church 
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was ftill infulated : but Broad-ftreet, 
and Holborn, were completely formed 
into ftreets with houfes, all the way 
to Snow-hill. Convent-garden, and 
Lincol: 's-inn- fields, were built, but 
in ani regular manner. Drury-lane, 
-lare- ftreet, and Long-acre, arofe 
in the fame period. 

Darham-yard takes its name from 
a palace, built originally by the illuf- 
trious Thomas de Hatfel d, elected 
bifhop of Durham in 1345 ; defigned 
by him for the town refidence of him 
and his fuccefiors. It was called 
Durham-piace, i. e. palace. Be it 
known to ail whom it concerns, that 
the word is only applicable to the ha- 
bitations of princes, or frincely per- 
fons, and that it is with ail the im- 
propriety of vanity beftowed on the 
houfes of thofe who have luckily ac- 
quired money enough to pile on one 
another a greater quantity of ftones 
or bricks than their neighbours. At 
this place, in 1540, was held a mott 
magnificent fealt, given by the chal- 
leagers of England, who had cauied 
to be proclaimed, in France, Flan- 
ders, Scotland, and Spain, a great 
and triumphant jutting to be hoiden 
at Weitminiter, for all comers that 
would undertake them. But both 
challengers and defendants were Enc- 
lith. After the gallant {ports of each 
day, the Gulleaens rede unto this 
Durham-howe, where they kept open 
houfeho!d, and feaited-the king and 
gueen (Anne of Cleves) with her la- 
dies, and all the court. ‘In this 
time of their houfe- keeping, they had 
not only fealted the king, queen, 
Jadies, and all the court, as is afore- 
fhewed : but alfo they cheered ali the 
knights and burgeffes of the common 
houie in the parliament ; and enter- 
tained the maior of London, ith 
he aldermen a their wives, at a 
dinner, &c. he king gave to every 
of the fayd bs illengers, and their 
heires for ever, in reward of their va- 
liant aGivity, 10¢ marks, and a houfe 
to dwe! in of yeercly reve nue, out of 
the lands pertaining to the hofpital of 
S. Joha of Jerualem.’ 
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In this and part of the following 
year, is moft trongly exemplified the 
unfeeling heart of this cruel prince. 
His fudden tranfitions from nuptials, 
and joyous feftivities, to the molt ty- 
rannical executions, often for offences 
of his own creation. In that {mall 
{pace of time, he married one queen, 
and put her away, becaufe he thought 
her a Flanders mare. He efponted 
ancther, and (not without caufe) put 
her and the confident to her inconti- 
nence to death. He caufed to be 
executed a hopeful young peer, and 
three young Pagers for a com- 
mon manflaugher refulting from a 
fudden fray. He burnt numbers for 
denying the religion of Rome, and 
inflifted all the barbarous peualties 
of high treafon on multitudes, for 
denying a prerogative which he had 


wrefted from the pope, the head. of 


that very worfhip which he fupported 
with fuch rigour. 

In the reign of Edward VI, the 
mint was eftablifned in this houfe, 
under the management of fir William 
Sharrington, and the influence of the 
afpiring Thomas Seymour, lord ad- 
miral. Here he propofed to have 
money enough coined to accomplifh 
his defigns on the throne. His prac- 
tices were deteéted : _ he futtered 
death. Hi . tool was alfo condemn- 
ed; but, facrificing “his matter to his 
own faf fy, receis od a. parden, ard 


ylo ved i 
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f of Joho Dr 
Northumberland. 
came the refidence 
man; who, in May 1553, 12 
palace, cauied to be folemuized, with 
gr t magnificence >, three marriages 5 
Ris fon, lord Guilds ! itk 
the amiable lady 
Herbert, et t 
Pw e, with Catheri: 
fl idy Jane: andi 

to the earl of Hunti 
youncelt daughte 








Dadi y. Frem_ hence gt 

the reluflant victim, his daushter-in- 
Jaw, to the Tower. there to be in- 
veiicd with regal dignity. In eight 





fhort months his ambition led the 
fweet innocent to the nuptial bed, the 
throne, and the fcaffold. 
Durham-houfe was reckoned one 
of the royal palaces belonging to 
queen Elizabeth; who gave the ufe 
of it to the great fir Walter Raleigh. 
To the north of Durham-place, 
fronting the ftreet, ftood the New 
Exchange, which was built under the 
aufpices of our monarch, in 1608. 
The king, queen, and royal family, 
hénoured the opening with their pre- 
fence, and named it Britaines Burfle. 
It was built fomewhat on the model of 
the Royal Exchange, with cellars 
beneath, a walk above, and rows of 
fhops over that, filled chiefly with 
milleners, fempflreffes, and the like. 
This was a fathionable place of re- 
fort. In 1654 a fatal affair happened 
here. Mr. Gerard, a young gentle- 
nan, at that time engaged in a plot 
againit Cromwell, was amufing him- 
felf in the walk beneath, when he was 
infulted by don Pantaleon de Saa, 
brother to the ambaiflador of Portugal, 
who, difliking the return he met with, 
determined on revenge. He came 
there the next day with a fet of bravos, 
who, miitaking another gentleman 
for Mr. Gerard, initantly put him to 
ceath, as he was walking with his 
fifter in one hand, and his miftrefs in 
the other. Don Pantaleon was with 
impartial juflice tried and condemned 
to the axes Mr. Gerard, who about 
the fame time was deteéted in the con- 
fpiracy, was likewife condemned 
dic. By fingular chance both the 
rivals fuffered on the fame fcaffold, 
within a few hours of each other ; 
Mr. Gerard with intrepid dignity : 
the Portuguefe with all the puitllani- 
ity of an affaffin. 
Above ftairs fat, in the character 
ef a millener, the reduced dutchefs 
 Tyrconnel, wife to Richard Tal- 
deputy of Ireland under 
[sa bigotied papift, and fit 
xt of the defigns of the infa- 











tuated prince, who had created him 
earl before bis abdication, and after 
that duke of Tyrcoanel. .\ femaie, 


fafpected 
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fufpected to have been his dutchefs, 
after his death, fupported herfelf for 
a few days (till fhe was known, and 
otherwife provided for) by the little 
trade of the place: had delicacy 
enough to with not to be deteéted : the 
fat in a white mafk, and a white drefs, 
and was known by the name of the 
white millener. 

This exchange has long fince given 
way to a row of good houfes, which 
form a part of the ftreet. 

Oppofite to Beaufort-buildings was 
the garden belonging to the abbot of 
Weitminfter, which extended quite 
to St. Martin’s church : it was called 
the Convent-garden, and retains the 
name to this day. It was granted, 
after the diffolution, by Edward VI, 
firft to the protector Somerfet : and 
afterward to lord Ruffel, created earl 
of Bedford. About 1634, Francis 
earl of Bedford began to clear away 
the old buildings, and formed the 
prefent handfome fquare. The ar- 
cade and the church were the work 
of Inigo Jones. Bedford-houfe, the 
former town-houfe of the noble fa- 
mily, ftood in the Strand, but has 
long fince given way to Little Bed- 
ford -ftreet. 

In Drury-lane, which points to- 
ward the New church, ftood Drury- 
houfe, the habitation of the great fa- 
mily of the Druries, and, I believe, 
built by fir William Drury, knight 
of the garter, a moft able commander 
in the Irith wars ; who unfortunately 
fell in a duel with fir John Boroughs, 
in a foolith quarrel about precedency. 
I cannot learn into whofe hands it 
paffed afterward. During the time 
of the fatal difcontents of the favourite 
Effex, it was the place where his im- 
prudent advifers refolved on fuch 
counfels, as terminated in the de- 
ftruétion of him and his adherents. 

In the next century we find the he- 
roic William lord Craven, afterward 
earl Craven, poffefied of this houfe : 
he rebuilt it in the form we now fee, 
a large brick pile now concealed by 
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other buildings. It is at prefent a 
public-houfe. In fearching after Cra~ 
ven houfe, I inftantly knew it by the 
fign, that of the queen of Bohemia’s 
head, his admired miftrefs, whofe 
battles he firft fought, animated by 
love and duty. When he could afpire 
at her hand, it is fuppofed he fucceed- 
ed: it is faid they were privately 
married ; and that he built for her 
the fine feat at Hampftead Marthal, 
in the county of Berks, which was de- 
ftroyed by fire. I have before given 
an account of this illuftrious noble- 
man*, I may repeat the fervice he 
rendered to this his native city in par- 
ticular. He was fo indefatigable in 
preventing the ravages of the frequent 
fires of thofe days, that it was faid, 
that his very horfe {melt it out. He, 
and the duke of Albemarle (the noted 
Monk) heroically ftayed in town dur- 
ing the dreadful peftilence; and, “at 
the hazard of their lives, preferved 
order in the midft of the terrors of 
the time. 

In the court in Craven-buildings 
is a very good portrait of this hero, 
in armour, with a truncheon in his 
hand, and mounted on his white 
horfe : on each fide is an earl’s and a 
baron’s coronet, and the letters W.C. 
It is painted a/ frefco, and in good 
prefervation. 

The late place of execution for 
London and Middlefex was called in 
the time of Edward III, when the 
gentle Mortimer finifhed his days 
here, The Eims ; but the original as 
well as prefent name was ‘Tybourne, 
not from tye and burn, as if it was 
called fo from the manner of capital 
punifhments, but from Bourne, the 
Saxon word for a brook, which gave 
name to a manor before the con- 
gueft. Here was alfo a village and 
church denominated St. John the 
Evangelift, which fell to decay, and 
was fucceeded by that of Mary bourne, 
corrupted into Mary-la-bonne. About 
the year 1238, this brook furnifhed 
nine conduits for {upplying the city 
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with water: but the introduction of 
the New River fuperfeded the ufe of 
them. Here the lord mayor had a 
banquetting-houfe, to which his lord- 
fhip and brethren were wont to repair 
on horfeback, attended by their la- 
dies in waggons : and, after viewing 
the conduits, they returned to the 
city, where they were magnificently 
entertained by the lord mayor. 
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In 1626, queen Henrietta Maria 
was compelled by her priefts to take 
a walk, by way of penance, to Ty- 
burn. What her offence was we are 
not told; but Charles was fo difgufted 
at this infolence, that he foon after 
fent them, and all her majetly’s 
French fervants, out of the king- 
dom. 

[To be continued. ] 


An Account of RAVENS WORTH CASTLE, ia the Bifhoprick of 


Durham, the Seat of Sir HEN 


RY GEORGE LIDDELL, Bart, 


With a beautiful Perfpective View of that ancient Manfion. 


AvenswortuH Cast Le, the feat 

of the family of the Liddells, 
now of fir Henry George Liddell, 
bart. is fituated on the fide of a hill, 
in the parifh of Chefter-le-Street, 
near Durham. The antiquity of this 
caltle leads to conjeétures as to the 
etymolgy of its name. In many old 
records it is called Ravens helm and 
Ravenfwaith, in the old fpelling 
Raffenfweath, The Danith ftandard 
was called Raffen, and weath is a 
north-country word, now ufed in 
Scotland for forrow. ‘£I fhould be 
very weath to do {uch an att,’ isa 
very common phrafe ufed in this 
country. Hence it is probable, that 
Ravenfworth Caftle is of Danifh 
foundation, and had its name from 
them, as Raffen-helm, or the flrong 
hold of the Danith ftandard, and that 
fome defeat of that people had oc. 
cafioned the name of Raffens-weath, 
or Danith woe. 

This caftle has anciently formed a 
complete fquare, with a tower at each 
corner, connected with a curtain wall. 
Whether there was any keep, or other 
fruciure in the centre, it is not pof- 
fible to determine. ‘Two of the tow- 
ers form part of the offices to the 
prefent manfion ; the other two pro- 
je& to the front. The apartments 
are fmall, but neat, without much 


ornament. - The breakfaft room, and 
room above it, are modern, and face 
the fouth, with a bow window: the 
lower one ftuccoed, the upper room 
elegantly fitted up, and hung with 
tapeftry of Antwerp. At one end of 
the room the land{cape is ftrikingly 
beautiful, in the ftyle of Pouflin. 
The cattle is fhut in to the north and 
weit by a fine foreft of oaks, the nur- 
fery of a large breed of herons and 
fome pheafants. The fouth afpeé 
confiits of rich meadow lands, {cat- 
tered over with large trees at irregu- 
lar diftances. To the eaft the vale of 
Lamefley, beautifully clothed with 
wood, extends to the eye, tor a mile 
and a half: immediately oppofite, at 
the greateit diftance, is Gatefhead- 
fell, ‘wild and dreary, with a multi- 
tude of hovels and cottages. 
Raven{worth Caltie was a fortrefs 
before any records now extant, as 
there is no licence to embattle and 
kernellate this houfe found in the bi- 
fhop’s archives, although of every 
other caftle in the county there is that 
evidence. —This caitle, with the ma- 
nors and eftates belonging to it, came 
into the Liddeil family in the fifth 
year of James I; Thomas Liddell, 


.efq. ancettor of the prefent fir Henry, 


purchafed it of fir William 


having 


Gafcoin. 


Qq Mireo- 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Nume. LIX, 


4 View of th INsectT TRIBES, 


We wonder at a thoufand infe& forms, 
Thefe hatch’d, and thofe refufcitated worms, 
New life ordain’d, and brighter fcenes to fhare, 


Once prone on earth, now buoyant upon air. 


NSECTS exhibit fuch an im- 

menfe variety in figure, colour, 
and difpofition of parts, that natu- 
ralifis have found it neceffary to ar- 
range them into different tribes or 
families, diftinguifhed from one ano- 
ther by certain peculiarities in the 
ftruéture of their bodies. 

The moft general divifion of in- 
feéts is derived from the circumftance 
of their having or wanting wings, and 
from the number and fubilances of 
which thefe inftruments of motion are 
compofed. They are diftinguithed 
from all other animals by many pe- 
culiarities of form. None of the other 
claffes have more legs than four. But 
moft infe¢ts have fix ; and many of 
them have eight, ten, fourteen, fix- 
teen, eighteen, and even a hundred 
legs. Befide the number of legs, in- 
fects are furnifhed with antennz or 
feclers. ‘Thele feelers, by which they 
grope and examine the fubftances they 
meet wiih, are compofed of a great 
number of articulations or joints. 
Linneus, and other vaturalilts, main- 
tain, that the uies of theie tec!ers are 
totally unknowa. But the flighteft 
attention to the manner in which fome 
infects employ their feelers wili fatisfy 
us of at leaft one ufe they derive from 
thefe organs. Wien a winglefs in- 
fet is placed at the end of a twig, or 
in any fituation where it meets with 
a vacuity, it moves the feelers back- 
ward and forward, eievates, deprciles, 
and bends them from fide io fide, and 
will not advance farther, left it fhould 
fall. Ifa ftick, or any other fub- 
ftance, be placed within reach of the 
feelers, the animal immediately ap- 


CowreEr. 


plies them to this new object, ex- 
amines whether it is fufficient to fup- 
port the weight of its body, and 
initantly proceeds in its journey. 
Though moit infe&s are provided 
with eyes, yet the lenfes of which 
they confit are fo fmall and convex, 
that they can fee diitinétly but at 
{ma!! diiiartees, and, of courfe, muft 
be very incompetent judges of the 
vicinity cr remotencis of objefis. To 
remedy this defect, they are provided 
with feelers, wiich are perpetually in 
motion while the animals walk. By 
the fame initruments, they are ena- 
bled to wall: with fafety in the dark. 

No other animals but the infect 
tribes have more than two eyes; but 
fome of them have jour, as the pha- 
langium; others, as the fpider and 
fcorpion, have eight eyes. Ina few 
infects, the eyes are {iooti ; in all 
the others, they are hemifpherical, 
and confit of many thou!fand dilinét 
lenfes. The eyes are abiolutely im- 
moveable: but this defect is iupplied 
by the vait number of lenfes, which, 
from the diverfity of their poStions, 
are capable of viewing objects in 
every direction. By the fmallneis 
and convexity of theie lenfes, which 
produce te fame etieét us the obfect 
glais of a microfcope, iniects are ena- 
bled to fee bodies that are too minute 
to be perceived by the humin eve. 
Anotuer peculiarity deierves wlio our 
notice. No animals, excepr a nu- 
merous tribe of four-winged infects, 
have more than two wings. 

With regard to fex, quadrupeds, 
birds, aud aihes, are dittiagunthed 
into males and femaics. Zut tie bee 


Qqgz and 
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and the ant furnifh examples of neu- 
ters, which are abfolutely barren: 
and the earth-worm, and feveral hell 
infeéts, are hermaphrodite, each in- 
dividual poffefiing the prolific powers 
of both male and female. 

It is likewife remarkable, that all 
winged infeéts undergo three meta- 
morphofes or changes of form: the 
egg is difcharged from the body of 
the female in the fame manner as in 
other oviparous animals. By a won- 
derful inflin®t, thefe feemingly ftupid 
creatures uniformly depofit their eggs 
on fuch animal or vegetable fubftances 
as furnifh proper food for the worm 
or caterpillar, that is to be hatched 
by the heat of the fun. ‘The worm 
or caterpillar is the firil ftate. The 
bodies cf evterpillars are foft and 
moilt. ‘They have no wings, and 
are totally deprived of the faculty of 
generation. After continuing for 
fome time in this reptile fate, they 
are transformed into a chryfalis, which 
is drier and harder than the cater- 
pillar. The chrytales of fome infects 
are naked, and thofe of others are 
coveied with a fiiken web, foun by 
the animals beiore their change is 
completed. In this itate, many of 
them lie motionlefs, and feemingly 
inanimate, during the whole winter. 
When the fpring or iummer heats re- 
turn, they burft trom their Jaft prifon, 
and, from vile reptiles, are tranf- 
formed into beautiful flies. In this 
perfect ftate they are exceedingly 
active, fly about in gueit of their 
mates, and after propagating their 
fpecies, the icmales depofit their eggs, 
and the fame circle of animation and 
change perpetually goes round. 
Wak'd by his warmer ray, the reptile young 
Come wing'd abroad ; by the light air up- 

born, 
Lighter, and full of foul. 
chink, 
And feciet corner, where they flept away 
The wintery tlorms ; or rifing from their 
tombs, 
To higher life ; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarming they pour; of all the vary’d 
hues 
Their beauty- 


- 
from every 


beaming parent can dilclofe, 
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Ten thoufand forms! ten thoufand differ- 
ent tribes ! 

People the blaze. To funny waters fome 

By fatal inftinét fly ; where on the pool 

They, fportive, wheel; or, failing down 
the ftream, 

Are fnatch’d immediate by the quick-ey’d 
trout, 

Or darting falmon. 
wood glade a. 

Some love to ftray; there lodg’d, amus’d 
and fed, 

In the frefh leaf, Luxurious, others make 

The meads their choice, and vifit every 
flower, 

And every latent herb: for the fweet tafk, 

To propagate their kinds, and where to 
wrap, 

In what fott beds, their young yet undif- 
clos’d, 

Employs their tender care. 
houle, 

The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their 
flight ; 

Sip round the pail, or tafle the curdling 
cheefe : 

Oft, inadvertent, from the milky ftream 

They meet their fate ; or, weltering in the 
bowl, 

With powerlefs wings around them wrapt, 
expire. 


Through the green- 


Some to the 
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There is another peculiarity in the 
ftructure of infe&ls. They are de- 
prived of bones. But that defe& is 
fupplied, in fome, by a membranous 
or mufcular kin, and, in others, by 
a cruftaceous or horny covering. In 
this circumftance, infeéts refemble the 
fhell-animals, whofe bones conilitute 
the external parts of their bodies. 

In general, the bodies of infects are 
compofed of a head, trunk, and ab- 
domen. The head is, commonly at- 
tached to the trunk by a joint or ar- 
ticulation. Befide eyes, teelers, and 
mouth, the heads of fome infects are 
furnifhed with fa/pz fixed to the mouth; 
and they are either four or fix in 
number. Each ef them confiits of 
two, three, or four joints, and are 
often miltaken for the antennae or 
feelers. ‘Thefe initruments feem to 
ferve the animals inilead of hands ; 
for’ they employ the palpi to bring 
the food to their mouths, atid to keep 
it fleady while cating. It is aflerted 


by 
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feet, the air has been repeatedly 


by Linnzus, and other naturalifts, 
that the heads of infeéts are deftitute 
of brains, noftrils, and ears. The 
minutenefs of the animals under con- 
fideration may have hitherto prevent- 
ed us from diftinguifhing thefe or- 
gans. If they want a brain, it is 
certain that their fenfe of feeing is 
acute; and we know that they are 
amply fupplied with nerves, which 
produce the fame effects as the brain 
in larger animals. If they are de- 
prived of noftrils, the flighteft atten- 
tion muft convince us, that fome of 
them poflefs the fenfe of {melling in a 
very high degree. Upon any other 
fuppofition, how fhould the different 
{pecies, of flies, the moment they 
efcape from the chryfalis itate, dif- 
tinguifh, and directly approach, the 
different animal and vegetable fub- 
ftances Nature has deftined for their 
re{pective nourifhment? A piece of 
meat is no fooner expofed to the air 
than it is covered with flefh flies, upon 
which they both feed and depofit their 
eggs. Without this fenfe, how fhould 
walps, and other flies, be allured 
from confiderable diftances into bot- 
tles encrufted with honey or molaffes ? 
Thefe, and fimilar actions, cannot be 
effects of fight; for the diftance, the 
minutenefs, and frequently the pofi- 
tion of the food, render it impoifible 
for the eye to difcover thofe fubftances 
to which they inftantly refort. 

With regard to hearing, itis more 
difficult to determine whether infects 
be endowed with this fenfe. Ve 
can judge of it, not-by the knife of 
the anatomift, but by the affections 
and motions of the animals them- 
felves. From fevera! trials made on 
houle-flies, it is thought that thefe 
animals poflefs a fenfe of a nature fimi- 
lar, at leait, to that of hearing. At 
the diftance of three or four feet, a 
{mart {troke, even upon a itone wail, 
alarms and puts them to flight. Eur 
this may partly be attributed to the 
vibration in the wall, or the concufion 
of the air, produced by the ftroke. 
To obviate this difficulty, at the fame 
difiance of between three and four 
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ftruck with a bookbinder’s folder, 
without giving the fmalleft alarm to 
the flies. But, when the folder was 
againft the boards of a book, held in 
the hand, which made a fmart noife, 
the animals were inftantly alarmed, 
and flew off at the fecond ftroke. 
The fame effect is produced in a room 
juf light enough to render the ani- 
mals vifible. Thefe trials, which 
have been often repeated, feem to in- 
dicate that flies, if they are really 
deprived of ears, are endowed with 
an analogous fenfe, though we are 
ignorant of its fituation. 

Naturalifts have limited the fenfes 
of infects to thofe of feeing and feel- 
ing. But the above remarks render 
it more than probable that flies poffefs 
likewife the fenfes of {melling and of 
hearing : neither fhould the fenfe of 
tafte be denied them; for, though 
they may be affifted by fmelling to 
difcover and felect their food, we 
cannot fuppofe that Nature has denied 
them the pleafure which other ani- 
mals fo univerfally derive from eat- 
ing. Befides, an agreeable fenfation, 
fimilar to that of tafte, muit accom- 
pany an action which removes the pain 
arifing from hunger. 

The mouth of infedts is generally 
placed in the under part of the head ; 
but, in fome, it is fituated in the 
breaft. The jaws, inftead of being 
horizontal, are often tranfverfe, and 
furnifhed with teeth. The greater 
number of winged infects are provid- 
ed with a probojcis or trunk, an in- 
ftrumeat by which they extract the 
juices from animal or vegetable fub- 
ftances. The probofcis of infeéts is 
a machine of a very complicated na- 
ture. In butterflies, the probofcis is 
fituated precifely between the two 
eyes. Though fome of them exceed 
three inches in length, they occupy 
bet a imall fpace. When a butterfiy 


is not in queft of food, the probofcis 
is rolled up ina fpiral form, fimilar 
to that of a watch ipring, each fuc- 
ceflive ring covering the one which 
The fubitance of the pro- 

boicis 


precedes, 








gio 


horn. It tapers from the bafe to the 
extremity. Jt is compofed of two 
fimilar and equal parts, each of which 
is concave, and, when joined, form 
three diftin& tubes. Reaumur has 
rendered it probable, that thefe tubes 
enable the animals to extraét the 
juices of plants, to conduc air into 
their bodies, and to convey the fen- 
fation of fmelling. Hence the pro- 
bofcis of infeéts isan inftrument which 
ferves them for a mouth, a nofe, and 
a wind-pipe. 

The upper part of the trunk or 
body of infects is called the thorax, 
and the under part the abdomen or 
belly. The abdomen contains the 
Stomach andother vifcera. It confifts 
of feveral rings or fegments, and is 
perforated with fpiracula, or tubes, 
which fupply the want of lungs. The 
abdomen is terminated by the tail, 
which, in fome infects, is armed with 
a fling, a forceps, a brittle, or a kind 
of claw with a moveable thumb. 

The legs are compofed of three 
parts, connected to each other by 
joints, and reprefent the thighs, 
fhanks, ankles, and feet of larger 
animals. 

The wings of infeds are fo diverfi- 
fied in nuniber, confittence, and co- 
lour, that Linneus has made them 
the foundation of the feveral orders or 
divifions into which he divides this 
nume;cus clafsof animals. Somein 
fes are furaihed with four, and 
others with two wings, and fome of 
them are enti.cly deftitute of thefe 
jnflruments of motion. 

The four-winged infe&ts are ar- 
ranged into five orders. ‘The firit 
order Linrzus diftinguifles by the 
name of ccleoptera, or thofe infects 
whofe upper pair of wings confit of 
a hard, cruitaccous, or horny iub- 
ftance. Thefe cover and defend the 
under pair, which are of a more {oft 
and flexible texture. ‘ihis order 
comprchends the who'e cf what is 
preper!) called faralaei, ov ‘he bee- 
tle uibe. Like ciher winged inietts, 
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bofcis has fome refemblance to that of 


all the beetles live for fome time ix 
the form of caterpillars, or grubs: 


See the proud giant of the beetle race ; 
What fhining arms his polith’d limbs en. 
chafe ! 
Like fome ftern warrior formidably bright 
Ris ttecly fides refle&t a gleaming light : 
On his large forehead {preading horns he 
wears, 
And high in air the branching antlers bears: 
O’er many an inch extends his wide domain, 
And his rich treafury {wells with hoarded 
grain. 
BaRBAULD, 


It is here worthy of remark, that 
the fame animals, when in the ftate 
of caterpillars, live in a different 
manner, and feed on fubftances of a 
very different kind from thofe they 
confume after their transformation 
into flies. The caterpillars of the 
garden-beetle, cock-chafer, &c. lead 
a folitary life under ground, and con- 
fume the roots of plants. Thofe of 
others fecd upon putrid carcaffes, 
every kind of fiefh, dried fkins, rot- 
ten wood, the dung of men and quad- 
rupeds, and the {mail infects called 
pucerons, Or vine fretters, The de- 
vourers of the puceron contribute to 
cure fuch plants as happen to be in- 
fected with the phrhiriafis, or louly 
difeafe. But, after their transforma- 
tion into flies, many of the fame ani- 
mals, which formerly fed upon dung 
and putiid carcaffes, are nouriihed by 
the pureft neétareous juices extracted 
ficm fruits and flowers. ‘The crea- 
tures themfelves, with regard to what 
may be termed individual animation, 
have fofered no alteration. Eut the 
fabric of their bodies, their initru- 
ments of motion, and the organs by 
which they take their food, are ma- 
terially changed. This change of 
flru@ure, theugh the animals retain 
their identity, produces the gieatel 
diverfity ia their manners, their ceco- 
nomy, and the powers of their bodies, 
In the caterpiilar Rate, thefe animals 
are extremely voracious, and, @ 


any inftances, acquire a greater 
magwitude than they poffefs after 
tranl 
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transformation; but they are inca- 
pable of multiplying their fpecies, 
and of receiving nourifhment from 
the fame kinds of food. Befides, 
many caterpillars, previous to their 
transformation, live even in a differ- 
ent element. The ephemeron fly, 
when in the caterpillar ftate, lives no 
lefs than three years in the water, and 
extraéts its nourifhment from earth 
and clay. After transformation, this 
animal feldom exifts longer than one 
day, during which the fpecies is pro- 
pagated, and myriads of eggs are de- 
pofited on the furface of the water. 
Thefe eggs produce worms or cater- 
pillars, and the fame procefs goes 
perpetually round. 

Linnzus’s fecond order of infects, 
or hemiptera, have likewife four wings. 
But the upper pair, inftead of being 
hard and horny, rather refemble fine 
vellum. ‘They cover the body hori- 
zontally, and do not meet in a direct 
line, forming a ridge or future, asin 
the beetle tribe. The whole of this 
order are furnifhed with a probofcis or 
trunk for extracting their food. 

This order comprehends feveral 
genera or kinds, fome of which I 
fhall mention in a curfory manner.— 
The dlatta, or cockroach, is an animal 
which avoids the light, and is parti- 
cularly fond of meal, bread, putrid 
bodies, and the roots of plants. It 
frequents bakers fhops and cellars, 
and flies the approach of danger with 
great’ fwiftnels.—The head of the 
mantis, or camel-cricket, appears, 
from its continual nodding motion, 
to be flightiy attached to the thorax. 
This infeé&t is regarded by the Afri- 
cans as a facred animal ; becaufe it 
frequently affumes a praying or fup- 
plicating poiture, by refting on its 
hind feet, and elevating and folding 
the firft pair.—The gryllus compre- 


hends a number of fpecies, fome of 


which are called grafshoppers, others 
locufts, and others crickets. The 
larvae, or caterpillars of the grylli, 
have a great refemblance to the per- 
fet infects, and, in general, live 
under ground. Many of thefe infects 
feed upon the leaves of plants. Others, 





git 


which live in houfes, prefer bread, 
and every kind of farinaceous fub- 
ftance.——The_ foreheads of feveral 
of the genus, called fulgora, or fire- 
fly, efpecially of thofe that inhabit 
China, and other hot climates, emit 
a very lively thining light during the 
night, which often alarms thofe who 
are unacquainted with the caufe of the 
appearance.—To this infect Thomion 
alludes in his view of the torrid zone: 


From Menam’s orient ftream, that nightly 
fhines 
With infect lamps. 


And Mrs. Barbauld : 


Some fhoot like living ftars, athwart the 
night 

And featter from the'r wings a vivid light, 

To guide the Indian to his tawny loves, 

As thro’ the woods with cautious iteps he 
moves. 


The Jarve, or caterpillars, of fome 
of the genus called cicada, frog-hop- 
per, or fra locuft; difcharge a kind 
of froth or ialiva from the anus and 
pores of the body, under which they 
conceal themfelves from the rapacity. 
of birds and other enemies. —The 
papa or water fecrpion, frequents ftag- 
nant waters. it lives chiefly on aqua- 
tic infects, and is exceedingly vora- 
cious.—Many {pecies of the cimex or 
bug, feed upon the juices of plants, 
and others upon the blood of arimals. 
Some of them are Spund in waters, 
and others frequent houfes, among 
which, though it wants wings, is the 
bed-bug, a peiliferous infect, which 
is too well known, and too ge- 
nerally diffufed. The bugs differ 
from other infeéts by their foftnefs ; 
and moft of them emit a very fatid 
fmell.—The infects called aphis, pu- 
ceron, OF wvine-fretter, are very com- 
mon, and are generally termed the 
lice of the plants which they infeft : 
the puccron is viviparcus in fummer, 
and oviparousin autumn. Numbers 
of them are <levoured by the ants, on 
account, it is fuppofed, of a {weet 
liquor with which their bodies are 
perpetually moiflened. The /arve 
or caterpillars of the chermes, have ix 
feet, and are generally covered with 
a hairy 
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a hairy or woolly fubftance. The 
winged infects leap or {pring with 
great agility, and infeft a number of 
different trees and plants: the fe- 
males, by means of a tube at the ter- 
mination of their bodies, infert. their 
eggs under the furface of the leaves, 
and the worms, when hatched, give 
rife to thofe tubercles, or galls, with 
which the leaves of the afh, the fir, 
and other trees, are fometimes almoft 
entired covered. 

The third order or tribe of four- 
winged infects confilts of three genera 
only. But the fpecies comprehended 
under them are exceedingly numerous. 
All butterflies and moths belong to 
this order. Their wings are covered 
with a farinaceous powder, or rather 
with a kind of fcales or feathers, dif- 
pofed in regular rows, nearly in the 
fame manner as tiles are laid upon the 
roofs of houfes. ‘The elegance, the 
beauty, the variety of colours exhi- 
bited in their wings, are produced by 
the difpofition and different tinCtures 
of thefe minute feathers. The infects 
of this order, on account of their 
beauty and eafy prefervation, have 
always been the favourites of collec- 
tors, and particularly of thofe of the 
female fex. When the feathers are 
rubbed off, the wings appear to be 
nothing more than a naked, and of- 
ten a tranfparent membrane. ‘The 
feelers of the papilio, or butterfly, are 
thickeit at their extremity, and often 
terminate in a kind of capitulum, or 
head. Their wings, when fitting, 
or at reft, are erect, their extremities 
join each other above the body, and 
the animals fly about, in queft of 
food and of their mates, during the 
day.—The moths are divided tuto 
two genera, the one called /pdinx or 
hawk moth, and the other phalaena, 


d 
cr woth. 





The feelers of the /phinx 
are thicker in the middle than at the 
extremities, and their form, in fome 
meafure, refembles that of a priim. 
The wings are,.in general, deflecied, 
their outer margins declining toward 
the fides. They fly about early in 
the morning, and after fun-fet ; and, 


4 


by means of their probofcis, like the 
butterflies, they fuck the juices of 
plants.—The feelers of the phalcena, 
or moth, are fetaceous, and taper 
from the bafe to the point. When 
at reft, their wings are commonly de- 
fleted ; and they fly during the night. 
Previous to their transformation, the 
caterpillars of the whole of this genus 
{pin webs for covering and protecting 
the animals while in the chryfalis 
flate. From a fpecies of this tribe 
mankind have derived one of the 
greatett articles of luxury and of com- 
merce which now exifts in the world. 
That feemingly contemptible, and 
difgufting reptile, known by the ap- 
peliation of the filk-worm, in its 
paflage from the caterpillar to the 
chryfalis ftate, produces thofe fplen- 
did materials which adorn the thrones 
of princes, and add dignity and luftre 
to female beauty. —But as I fhall pro- 
ceed farther in this fubjeét in my next 
paper, I fhall conclude this with fome 
beautiful verfes by Mrs. Barbauld : 


Behold the infe& race, ordain’d to keep 

The lazy fabbath of a half-year’s fleep : 

Entomb’d, beneath the filmy web they lie, 

And wait the influence of a kinder fky. 

W hen vernal fun-beams pierce their dark 
retreat, 

The heaving tomb diftends with vital heat ; 

The full-form’d brood, impatient of their 
cell, 

Start from their trance, and burft their 
filken fhell ; 

Trembling, awhile they fland, and fcarcely 
dare 

To launch at once upon the untried air: 

At length aflur'd, they catch the favouring 


gale, 
And leave their fordid fpoils, and high in 
ether fail. 
So when Rinaldo ftruck the confcious rind, 
He found a nymph in every trunk confin'’d ; 
The foreft labours with convulfive throes, 
The burfting trees the lovely births dif- 


clofe, 

And a gay troop of damfels round him 
ftuod, 

Where late was rugged bark and lifelefs 
w“ cod. 

Lo! the bright train their radiant wings 
untold, 

With filver fring’d, and freckled o’er with 
gold : 


On 
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On the gay bofom of fome fragrant 
ower 

They idly fluttering’ live their little 
our: 


Their life all pleafure, and their tafk all 


play, 
All fpring theirage, and funfhine all their 
day. 
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Not fo the child of forrow, wretched man, 

His courfe with toil concludes, with pain 
began ; 

That his high deftiny he might difcern, 

Anid in misfortune’s ichool this leffon learn, 

Pleafure’s the portion of th’ inferior kind 5 

But glory, virtue, Heaven for man de~ 


fign’d. 


REFLECTIONS on unaffected SENSIBILITY, 
[ Extracted from Dr. Blair’s third Volume of Sermons juft publifhed. ] 


Me iede td temper which interefts 
us in the concerns of our bre- 
thren ; which difpofes us to feel along 
with them, to take part in their joys, 
and in their forrows ; is known by the 
name of Senfibility ; a word, which 
in modern times we hear in the mouth 
of every one ; a quality, which every 
one effects to poffefs ; in itfelf, a molt 
amiable and worthy difpofition of 
mind; but often miftaken and a- 
bufed ; employed as a cover, fome- 
times, to capricious humour; fome- 
times, to felfith pafficns. 

The original conititution of our 
nature with re{peét to the mixture of 
felfifh and focial affections, difcovers 
in this, as in every other part of our 
frame, profound and admirable wif- 
dom. Each individual is, by the 
Creator, committed particularly to 
himielf, and his own care. “He has 
it more in his power to promote his 
own welfare, than any other perfon 
can poflibly have to promote it. It 
was therefore fit, it was neceflary, 
that in each individual felf-love fhould 
be the ftrongeit and molt active in- 
flint. This fe!f-love, if he had been 
a being who ftood folitary and alone, 
might have proved iufficient for the 
purpofe both of his preiervation, and 
his welfare. But fuchis not the fitua- 
tion of man. He is mixed among 
multitudes, of the fame nature. In 
thefe multitudes, the telf-love of one 
man, or a.tention to his particular 
intereft, encountering the ielt-iove 
and the interefis ct another, could 
not bu: produce freguent eppofition, 
and innumerable miichiefs. it was 
neceilary, therefore, to provide a 


counterbalance to this part of his na- 
ture ; which is accordingly done, by 
implanting in him thofe focial and 
beneyolent inftin&s which lead him 
in fome meafure out of himfelf, to 
follow the intereft of others. The 
ftrength of thefe focial inflin&s is, in 
general, proportioned to their im- 
portance in human life. Hence that 
degree of fentibility which prompts 
us to weep with them that weep, is 
ftronger than that which’ prompts us 
to rejoice with them that rejoice; for 
this reafon, that the unhappy ftand 
more in need of our fellow-feeling 
and affitance than the profperous. 
Still however it was requifite, that in 
each individual the quantity of {elf- 
love fhould remain in a large propore 
tion, on account of its importance to 
the prefervation of his life and well- 
being. But as the quantity requifite 
for this purpote is apt both io ingrofs 
his attention, and to carry him into 
criminal excefies, the perfection of 
his nature is meafured by the due 
counterpoite of thofe focial principles 
which, tempering the force of the 
felfith affe&ticn, render man equally 
ufefui to nimfelf, and to thofe with 
whom he is joined in fociety. 

The difpofitions oppofite to fenfibi- 
lity are, cruelty, hardnefs of heart, 
contracted attachment to worldly in- 
terefts ; which every one will admit 
to be direétly oppofite tothe Chriiiian 
character. According to the different 
degrees of conflitutional warmth in 
men’s affections, lenfibiiity may, even 
among the virtuous, prcvail in ditfer- 
ent proporiions. For a'i derive not 
from naiure the fame happy delicacy, 
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and tendernefs of feeling. With 
fome, the heart melts, and relents, 
in kind emotions, much more eafily 
than with others. But with every 
one who afpires to the chiracter of a 
good man, it is neceffary that the 
humane and cumpaffionate difpofitions 
fhould be found. ‘There mutt be 
that within him which thall form him 
to feel in fome degree with the heart 
of a brother; and when he beholds 
others enjoying happinefs, or fees 
them funk in forrow, fhall bring his 
affections to accord, and, if we may 
{peak fo, to found a note unifon to 
theirs. 

This virtuous fenfibility powerfully 
influences the proper difcharge of all 
the relative and jocial dutics of life. 
Without fome difcharge of thofe du- 
ties there could be no comfort or fe- 
curity in human fociety. Men would 
become hordes of favages, perpetually 
harafling one another. In one way 
or other, therefore, the great duties 
ef focial life muft be performed. 
There muft be among mankind fome 
reciprocal co-operation and aid. In 
this, all confent. But thefe du- 
ties may be performed from different 
principles, and in different ways. 
Sometimes they are performed merely 
from decency and regard to character ; 
fometimes from fear, and even from 
felfithnefs, which obliges men to thew 
kindnefs, in order that they may re- 
ceive returns of it. In fuch cafes, 
the exterior of fair behaviour may be 
preferved. But all will admit, that 
when from conitraint only, the offices 
of feeming kindnefs are performed, 
little dependance can be placed on 
them, and little value allowed to 
them, 

By others, thefe offices are dif- 
charged folely from a principle of 
duty. They are men of cold affec- 
tions, and perhaps of an interefted 
character. But, overawed by a fenfe 
of religion, and convinced that they 
are bound to be beneficent, they fuifil 
the courfe of relative duties with re- 
gular tenor. Such men aé from 
Confcience and principle. So far they 

i. 
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do well, and are worthy of praife. 
‘They aflift their friends ; they give 
to the poor; they do jaitice to all. 
But what a different complexion is 
given to the fame a¢tions, how much 
higher flavour do they acquire, when 
they flow from the fenfibility of a feel- 
ing heart? If one be not moved by 
affection, even fuppofing him influ- 
enced by principle, he will go no 
farther than itrict principle appears to 
require. He will advance flowly, 
and reluctantly. As it is juftice, not 
generofity, which impells him, he 
will often feel as a tafk what he is re- 
quired by confcience to perform. 
Whereas, to him whois prompted by 
virtuous fenfibility, every office of 
beneficence and humanity is a plea- 
fure. He gives, affifts, and relieves, 
not merely becaufe he is bound to do 
fo, but becaufe it would be painful 
for him to refrain. Hence, the 
{malleit benefit he confers rifes in its 
value, on account of its carrying the 
affection of the giver imprefled upon 
the gift. It {peaks his heart; and 
the difcovery of the heart is very fre- 
quently of greater confequence than 
all that liberality can beltow. How 
often will the affectionate {mile of 
approbation gladden the humble, and 
raife the dejeéted ? How often will 
the look of tender fympathy, or the 
tear that involuntarily fails, impart 
coniolation to the unhappy? By 
means of this correfpondence of 
hearts, all the great duties which we 
owe to one another are both perform- 
ed to more advantage, and endeared 
in the performance. From true fen- 
libility fiow a thoufand good offices, 
apparently fmall in themfelves, but 
of high importance to the felicity of 
others ; offices which altogether eicape 
the obfervation of the cold and un- 
feeling, who, by the hardnefs of their 
manner, rencer themfelves unami- 
able, even when they meaa to do 
good, 

if he who pofleffes this virtuous 
fenubility, be mafter of riches or in- 
fluence, it afrords him the means of 
icreafing his own enjoyment, by re- 
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lieving the wants, or increafing the 
comforts of others. If he command 
not thefe advantages, yet all the 
comforts which he fees in the poflef- 
fion of the deferving become in fome 
fort his, by his rejoicing in the good 
which they enjoy. Even the face of 
nature yields a fatisfaction to him 
which the infenfible can never know. 
The profufion of goodnets which he 
beholds poured forth on the univerfe, 
dilates his heart with the thought that 
innumerable multitudes around him 
are bleft and happy. When he fees 
the labours of men appearing to prof- 
per, and Views a country flouritbing 
in wealth and induftry ; when he be- 
holds the {pring coming forth in its 
beauty, and reviving the decayed 
face of nature; or in autumn beholds 
the fields loaded with plenty, and the 
year crowned with all its fruits ; he 
lifts his affections with gratitude to 
the great Father of all, and rjoices 
in the general felicity and joy. 

It may indeed be objected, that 
the fame fenfibility lays open the 
heart to be pierced with many wounds 
from the diflrefles which abound ia 
the world; expofes vs to frequent 
fuffering from the participation which 
it communicates of the forrows, as 
well as of the joys of friendfhip. But 
jet it be confidered, that the tender 
melancholy of fympathy is accom- 
panied with a fenfation, which they 
who feel it would not exchange for 
the gratifications of the felfith, When 
the heart is firongly moved by any of t 
the kind aifeétions, even when it 
pours itfelf forth in virtuous forrow, a 
fecret attratiive charm mingles with 
the paintul emotion ; there 1s a joy 
in the midit of grief. Let it be tar- 
ther coniidcred, that the griefs which 
fenfibility introduces are counterba- 
lanced by pleafures which flow from 

the fame iource. Senfibility heightens 
in general the human powers, ‘aud is 
coaneéted with acutenefs in all our 
feclings. If it make us more alive 


to fome painful feniations, in retura, 
it renders the plealing ones more 
vivid and animated. 


"The felfith maa 


languifhes in his narrow circle of 
pleafures. They are confined to what 
affects his own intereit He is obliged 
to repeat the fame gratifications, “till 
they become infipid. But the man of 
virtuous fenfibility moves in a wider 
{phere of felicity. His powers are 
much more frequently caéled forth 
into occupations of pleafing activity. 

Numberilefs occafions open to him of 
indulging his favourite taite, by con- 
veying fatistaction to others. Often 
it is in his power, in one way or 


other, to footh the afflicted heart; to. 


carry fome confolation into the houfe 
of woe. In the fcenes of ordinary 
life, in the domeftic and focial inter- 
courfes of men, tha cordiality of hie 
affe€tions chears and gladdens him. 
Every appearance, every defcription 
of innocent happinefs, is enjoyed by 
him. Every native expreffion of 
kindnefs and affe€tion among others 
is felt by him, even though he be not 
the object of it. Among a circle of 
friends, enjoying one another, he is 
as happy as the happieft. In a word, 
he lives in a diitereat fort of world 
from what the felfidh man inhabits. 
le poficiles a new pre which ena- 
bles him to behold obje&ts which the 
felfish cannot fee. At tire fame time, 
his enjoyments are not of that kind 
which remain merely on the furtace 
of the mind. They peneirate the 
heart. hey enlarge and elevate, 
they refine and ennoble it. ‘To ail 
the pleafing emotions of affection, 
they add the dignifed confcioufnels 
of virtue. Children of mea! Men 
formed by nature to live and to teel 
as brethren ! How long will ye cone 
tinue to cltrange yourfelves from one 
another by competitions and jealou- 
fies, when in cordial union ye: might 
be fo much more bleft? How long 
will ye feek your happinefs in felfifh 
gr tification 1s alone, negiedting thofe 
purer and better fources of joy, winch 
flow from the aticctions and the 
heart ? 
Llaving explained the nature, and 
fhown the v vatue aod high advantages 
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out fome of the miftaken forms, and 
abufes of this virtue. 

In modern times, the chief im- 
provement of which we have to boatt, 
is a fenfe of humanity. This, not- 
withftanding the felfithnefs that {till 
prevails, is the favourite and diitin- 
guifhing virtue of the age. On ge- 
neral manners, and on feveral de- 
partments of fociety, it has had con- 
fiderable influence. Ithas abated the 
fpirit of perfecution: it has even 
tempered the horrors of war; and 
man is now more afhamed than he 
was in fome former ages, of aéting as 
a favage io man. Hence, fenfibility 
is become fo reputable a quality, that 
the appearance of it is frequently af- 
fumed when the reality is wanting. 
Softnefs of manners muft not be mif- 
taken for true fenfibility, Senfibility 
indeed tends to produce gentlenefs in 
behaviour ; and when fuch behaviour 
flows from native affeétion, it is va- 
Inable and amiable. But the exterior 
manner alone may be learned in the 
{chool of the world; and often, too 
often, is found to cover much unfeel- 
ing hardnefs of heart. Profeflions of 
fenfibility on every trifling occafion, 
joined with the appearance of ex- 
ceflive foftiefs, and a profufion of 
fentimental janguage, afford always 
much ground for diftruf. They 
create the fufpicion of a fludied cha- 
ra€ter. Frequently, under a negli- 
gent and feemingly rough manner, 
there lies a tender and feeling heart. 
Manlineis and fenfibiliry are fo far 
from bcing incompatible, that the 
truly brave are, for the moft part, 
generous and humane; while the foft 
and effeminate are hardly capable of 
any vigorous exertion of affection. 

As fenfibility fuppofes delicacy of 
feeling with refpect to others, they 
who affeét the higheit fenlibility are 
apt to carry this delicacy to excefs, 
They are, perhaps, not 1acapable of 
the warmth of dilinterefted friend- 
fhip; bee they are become fo refined 
in all their fenfations ; they entertain 
fach high notions of what ought to 
correfpoud in the feelings of others to 


their own ; they are fo mightily hurt 
by every thing which comes not up te 
their ideal ftandard of reciprocal af- 
fe&tion, as to produce difguiet and 
uneafinefs to all with whom they are 
conneéted. Hence, unjuft fufpicions 
of their friends; hence, groundlefs 
upbraidings, and complaints of un- 
kindnefs ; hence, a pronenefs to take 
violent offence at trifles. In confe- 
quence of examining their friends 
with a microfcopic eye, what to an 
ordinary obferver would not be un- 
pleafing, to them is grating and dif- 
gufting. At the bottom of the cha- 
racter of fuch perfons there always lie 
much pride, and attention to them- 
felves. This is indced a falfe fpecies 
of fenfibility. It is the fubftitation 
of a capricious and irritable delicacy, 
in the room of that plain and native 
tendernefs of heart, which prompts 
men to view others with an indulgent 
eye, and to make great allowances 
for the imperfeétions which are fome- 
times adherent to the moft amiable 
qualities. 

There are others who affect net 
fenfibility to this extreme, but who 
found high claims to themfelves upon 
the degree of intereit which they take 
in the concerns of others. Although 
their fentibility can produce no benefit 
to the perfon who is iis object, they 
always conceive that it intiiles them- 
felves to tome profitable returns. 
Theie, often, are perions of refined 
and artful character ; who partly de- 
ceive themielves, and partly employ 
their feniibility as a cover to intereit, 
He who acts irom genuine affection, 
when he is feeling along with others 
in their joys or forrows, thinks notof 
any recompence to which this gives 
him a title. He foliows the impulfe 
of his heart. He obeys the dictate of 
his nature ; juft as the vine by its na~- 
ture produces iruit, and the fountain 
pours forth its ftreams. Wherever 
views of interelt, and profpects of re- 
turn, mingle with the feelings of af- 
fection, fentibility aéts an imperfect 
part, and intitles us to {mall fhare of 
praife. 


But 
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But fuppofing it to be both com- 
plete and pure, I muft caution you 
againft refting the whole merit of your 
charaéter on fenfibility alone. It is 
indeed a happy conftitution of mind. 
It fits men for the proper difcharge 
of many duties, and gives them ac- 
cefs to many virtuous pleafures. It is 
requifite for our acceptance either 
with Godorman. At the fame ume, 
if it remain an inftindive feeling 
alone, it will form no more than an 
imperfect chara&ter. Complete vir- 
tue is of a more exalted and dignified 
nature. It fuppofesienfibility, good 
temper, and benevolent affections ; 
it includes them as effential parts ; 
but it reaches farther: it fuppofes 
them to be ftrengthened and coafirm- 
ed by principle ; it requires them to 
be fupported by juitice, temperance, 
fortitude, and all thofe other virtues 
which enables us to aét with proprie- 
ty, in the trying fituations of life. 

It-is very poflible for a man to pof- 
fefs the kind affections in a high de- 
gree, while, at the fame time, he is 
carried away by pafficn and pleafure 
into many criminal deeds. Almott 
every man values himiclf on poffeffing 
virtue in one or other of its forms. 
He withes to lay claim to fome qua- 
lity which will render him ettimable 
in his own eye, as well as in that of 
the public. Hence, it is common 
for many, efpecially for thofe in the 
higher claffes of life, to take much 
praiie to themfelves on acconnt of 
their fenfibility, though it be, in 
truth, a fenfibility of very defective 
kind. They relent at the view of 
milery when it is firongly fet before 
them. Often too, affected chiefly 
by the powers of defcription, it is at 
feigned and pictured diftrefs, more 
than at real mifery, that they relent. 
The tears which they thed upon thefe 
occafions they coniider as undoubted 
proofs of vi:tue. They applaud them- 
felves for the goodnets of their hearts ; 
and conclude, that with fuch feelings 
they cannot fail to be agreeable to 
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Heaven. At the fame time, thef> 
tranfient relentings make flight im- 
preffion on conduct. ‘They give rife 
to few, if any, good deeds ; and foon 
after fuch perfons-have wept at fome 
tragical tale, they are ‘ready to flretch 
forth the hand of oppreflion, to grafp 
at the gain of injuftice, or to plunge 
into the torrent of criminal pleafures. 
This fort of fenfibility affords no more 
than a fallacious claim to virtue, and 
gives men no ground to think highly 
of themfelves. We muft inquire not 
merely how they feel, but how their 
feelings prompt them to act, in order 
to afcertain their real charafter. 

Senfibility, when genuine and pure, 
has a ftrong connection with piety. 
That warmth of affeétion, and ten- 
dernefs of heart, which lead men to 
feel for their brethren, and to enter 
into their joys and forrows, fhould 
naturally diipofe them to melt at the 
remembrance of the divine goodnefs ; 
to glow with admiration of the divine 
majetty; to fend up the voice of 
praife and adoration to that Supreme 
Being who makes his creatures happy. 
He who pretends to great fenfibility 
toward men, and yet has no feeling 
for the high objeéts of religion, no 
heart to admire and adore the great 
Father of the univerfe, has reafon to 
difiruit the truth and delicacy of his 
fenfibility. He has reafon to fufpeé, 
that in fome corner of his heart there 
lodges a fecret depravity, an unna- 
tural hardnefs and calloufnefs, which 
vitiates his charatter.—Let us ftudy 
to join all the parts of virtue in pro- 
per union; to be confiftently and 
uniformly good; juft and upright, 
as well as pitiful and courteous ; 
pious, as well as fympathifing. Let 
us pray to him who made the heart, 
that he would fill it with all proper 
difpofitions; rectify all its errors; 
and render it the happy abode of per- 
fonal integrity and focial tendernefs, 
of purity, benevoleuce, and devo- 
tion. 


Mr. 
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WAR OD. 


To the Enitor of the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Sik, 
| See very little to animadvert upon 

. in the fecond part of your memoirs 
of Mr. Howard; but if the following 
brief remarks are thought worthy of 
notice, they are at your fervice. When 
Mr. Howard appeared on the buftings 
at Bedford, on the day of election, it 
was as contrary to his own inclination, 
as to the expectations of molt of his 
friends. A few of them went to him 
in the morning of that day, and in a 
manner forced him out; but the ge- 
nerality of them had previoufly en- 
gaged their votes. However, it was 
thought, if juitice had been done him 
in the committee, he would have been 
declared duly elected. He had lately 
become anti-minifterial, on account 
of the meafures taken refpeéting Ame- 
rica. I remember he told me that he 
was quettioned on this head, and that 
he aniwered with his ufual franknefs. 
It was well, however, for the public, 
that he did not obtain a feat in par- 
liament ; for he would, on a princi- 
ple of confcience, have attended the 
houfe with fuch cenftancy as would 
have taken him off from his other 
purfuits. Had he offered himieif at 
the next election, there is no doubt 
of his having been chofen. 

Your account of Mr. Howard’s in- 
terview with the late empercr of Ger- 
many, is not far from the truth; but 
I think you will allow his own to be 
more accurate, and I am able to give 
it you in his own words, from one of 
his letters, of which I have ieveral 
by me, written in his travels, which 
probably I may, in fome form or 
other, prefent to the public. It is 
dated Amiterdam, January 18, 1787. 
«In ten days after my ariival at 
Vienna, my fever lett me. ‘The 


emperor defired to fee me, with whom 
I had the honour of a private audi- 
ence, above an hour and a half. He 
took me by the hand three times in 
converfation, and thanked me for the 
vifit, and afterward told our ambafla- 
dor, that ‘ his countryman fpoke well 
for the prifoners; that he ufed no 
flowers, which others ever do, and 
mean nothing.’ But his greateft fa- 
vour to me was his immediate altera- 
tion. in the relief of prifoners.’ 

What you have faid in anfwer to 
the cruel cuarge brought againft Mr. 
Howard, refpeéting his conduét to his 
fon, deferves the thanks of his friends. 
I have often been witnels to his pa- 
ternal kindnefs, and I could produce 
paflages from his letters which exprefs 
the firongett atieStion. A gentleman 
lately wrote to inform me, that the 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Madgwick*, 
whohad young Howard under his care, 
gave him the fulleft evidence, that 
Mr. Howard’s whole deportment to- 
ward his fon, while at her father’s 
{chool, was fuch as difcovered him to 
be a kind parent. And in a letter 
which I received laft night, from the 
Rev. Mr. Townfend, late of New- 
ington, who was Mr. Howard’s paf- 
tor, he informs me that having heard 
a ftory circulated fome years aga 
concerning his feverity to his fon, 
when almott an infant, he took the 
firtt opportunity to mention it to Mr. 
Howard, and had fuch an account of 
the matter from his own mouth, *¢ as 
clearly proved it to be abfolutely 
groundlets, and owing to as greata 
mifreprefentation of a trifling incident, 
as malice, and 2 iove of icandal could 
fugeett.? As Mr. Howard never iat 
for his pifiure, your readers wall be 


* The Gentleman’s Magazine fays, Mr. Madgwick kept a {chool at Pinner, for 


diffent ng jo0uths 
Mr. Maigwick, | 


The fact is we have no fchools tor ditlerting youths exelujively. 
ke others of his brethren, took child:en of ai! denominations, and 


fome diflenting {chool-matters have more f{cholars from church people than from 


diffenters, 


It is 46 with the writer of this article. 
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glad to hear that prince Potemkin had 
three bufts of him taken when he was 
dead. One of thefe he prefented to 
the emprefs of Ruffia, and another to 
the fervant, who attended him in his 
laft expedition, which he has brought m 
over with him. 

As fome doubts have arifen con- 
cerning the place of Mr, Howard’s 
birth, it may not be improper to in- 
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form you, that I have more than once 
heard him fpeak of the houfe, which 
you have defcribed at Clapton, in 
Hackney, as the houfe in which he 
was born. You are at liberty to 
make what ufe you pleafe of the 
above information, communicated by 
your obedient fervant, 
Hackney, 


SAMUEL PALMER 
June il, 1790. : 


History of the Oricin and Procress of the prefent GREAT 
REVOLUTION iz the AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, 
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Conceffions of the Governors-General.—Delay of the Rat ification. —Haughty 
Condu& of the Emperor.— Deputies feat to Vienna, —'Their Reception. 


Sudden Tumult at Bruifels. 


HE fyndics now acted a great part. 
Thofe of Bruffels, being joined 

and firmly fupported by their brethren 
of Antwerp and Louvain, were not 
only the dictators of thefe great com- 
munities, but had fuch an influence 
with the people at large, that they 
might be confidered as virtually pol- 
fefling alm oft the whole authority of 
the commons. Names, and eftablifhed 
Opinions, muft always have a great 
effeét upon the conduét of mankind. 
The circumitance of the miniller’s 
being an Italian, rendered thefe peo- 
ple more fufpicious and appreheniive 
of him than they might have been 
perliaps of any other. ‘They dreaded 
the Machiavelian principles, the dex- 
terity in intrigue, and the political 
duplicity, which are fo frequently, 
but too generally, aicribed to his 
countrymen. They faid that he only 
dallied with the itates, and played 
upon them by infignificant conceflions, 
and by promifes*wiich he never in- 
tended to perform, in order to pro- 
tract the time until the emperor’s re- 
ture srom Cherijon, and until an army 
could be fent to eitablith di {potiim 
with th bayonet. ‘The 
fyn@ics accordingly oudlithed a dee 


of 


point of the 


claration in the name of thofe large 
communities which they reprefented, 
but well underftood to include the 
people at large, that they would never 
fubmit to any alteration in their an- 
cient conititution, and particularly 
that they would not fuffer a fingle sora 
in the articles of the joyous entry to be 
changed. The clergy and nobles 
fuddenly awaking as it were froma 
dream, immediately adopted this de- 
termination ; and reprefenting to the 
court of Bruffels that they would not 
confent to any innovations, gave no- 
tice, that they were not difpofed to 
wafte time in vain conferences and 
fruiilefs negociation. 

As the governors general delayed 
giving any folid fatistaction, this was 
imp uted to the mali; gnity of the mi- 
nilter, who accordingly became more 
odious than ever. ‘Ihe fyndies held 
forth the terrors of an ancient ftatute 
of Brabant, which declared it to be 
lawful to apprehend and to punifh 
any perfon who fhould obitinately 
perfilt ia obitru€ting the public good. 
As the application intended by bring- 
li vard this old law couid not be 

tood, the minilter began to 
aiarmed for his perfon 5 
the 
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the peaceable charaéter of the people 
not affording any fufficient fecurity 
againft the violent effects of their in- 
dignation, when the law thus held 
out an apparent juftification for its 
greateft excefs. ‘The apprehenfions 
entertained by the minifter could not 
be leffened by the conduct of the 
chancellor of Brabant, who finding 
himfelf included in no fmall fhare of 
the popular odium, and that he had 
been not obfcurely pointed at in fome 
of the refolutions of the fyndics, 
thought it prudent, notwith{tanding 
the favour and protection of govern- 
ment, to abandon both his new and 
his old office, and to withdraw him- 
felf entirely from the Low Countries. 
In the mean time, the public heats 
continually increafing, and there be- 
ing reafon to apprehend that the peo- 
ple, impatient of the apparent tardi- 
nefs of their rulers, and of the uncer- 
tainty of their fituation, might ruth 
headlong into fome acts of extreme 
violence, the ftates of Brabant de- 
clared to the governors general, that 
unlefs meatures were {peedily taken 
to fatisfy the juit demands, and to 


allay the fears of the people, they 
could no longer be aniwerabie for 
their conduct; and would therefore 
be obliged themfelves to proceed to 
the exertion of that authority with 


which they were inveited, in or- 
der to preferve the coniticution from 
injury, and the country trom ruin. 
The governors general could not 
fail being alarmed at the fudden re- 
volution which had taken place in the 
temper and diipofition of a people, 
whom they had hitherto governed not 
only with the grearett tranquillity, 
but who had manitefted on every oc- 
cafion an aficctionate attachinent to 
their perions, as weii as a duti‘ul fub- 
miffion to their authority. They now 
faw plainiy that they were infpired 
with an univerfal ipirit of redttance ; 
and that their being hitherto reitrain- 
ed, was oniy to be atcribed to the 
prudence and moderation of the po- 
pular leaders. ‘The emperor was a: 
10 great a diflance, and ihe coimmu- 
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nication fo uncertain and difficult, 
that they were under a neceffity of 
acting from themfelves, without wait- 
ing for his countil or inftru€tion. In 
thefe circumftances they faw there was 
no other alternative to a general in- 
furrelion, the event of which could 
not be forefeen, and which muft in 
any cafe be highly deftruétive in its 
confequences, but to make fuch con- 
ceffions as would afford {fatisfaction 
to the people. 

In this view they fufpended, until 
the farther will of the fovereign fhould 
be known, the whole order of inten- 
dants and commiflaries. They or- 
dered the new tribunals, which had 
been fo lately opened, to be fhut, 
and gave the fanétion of government 
to the ancient tribunals, for the re- 
fumption of thofe funétions, from the 
exercife of which they had not defift- 
ed. They alfo recalled father Gode- 
froi from his exile; and promifed 
their application at the court of 
Vienna, for the rettoration of Mr. de 
Hondt back into Brabant. 

‘The governors general, however, 
foon found that theie conceffions were 
not fufficient, that the ftates of Bra- 
bant were far from being fatisfied, 
2nd that the minds of men were {till 
generaily agitated by apprehenficns 
and jealoulies. They accordingly 
determined, with equal juttice and 
prudence, to reftore, as far as the 
power lay in themtelves, the tran- 
quiliuty and happinets of the pro- 
vinces, by mecung the wihhes of the 
pecple in their full extent. For this 
purpote they iffued a decree, fully 
competent to the defign, and which 
promifed to render the 30th of May, 
1757, a day of perpetual jubilee in 
the Low Countries. In this import- 
ant document they declared, that all 
arrangements, which were in any re- 
ipect contrary to the joyous eniry, 
ihould be entirely fet aliae ; and that 
due reparation thouid be made for all 
infringeiments on that great charter, 
w..ich the people held fo tacred. They 
eyprefied their hopes and withes, chat 
the fovereiga would ratify this decla- 
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ration ; and promifed to employ their 
own good offices to the utmoft at the 
imperial court, for the accomplifh- 
ment of that purpofe ; and they con- 
fented to remove from their councils 
all thofe perfons whofe conduct had 
rendered them obnoxious to the ftates 
of Brabant. 

This ample declaration produced 
the moft unbounded joy among the 
people. The ftates of Brabant, and 
the fyndics, haltened to exprefs their 
warm acknowledgments to the go- 
vernors general, and received the fa- 
vour as if it had been an original 
grace, and the firit grant of privilege 
or liberty. The princes afforded an 
opportunity to the people at large of 
pouring forth their grateful acclama- 
tions to them; and had the fatisfac- 
tion of beholding heartfelt joy, gra- 
titude, and affection, depictured in 
every countenance, in the place of 
jowering difcontent or furious anger. 
The fame affurances of the preferva- 
tion of their rights having been com- 
municated to the other provinces, the 
fatisfaGtion and joy became univerfal ; 
and in this feafon of general triumph, 
the citizens of Mons, in Haynault 
(who had been diftinguifhed by their 
zeal and fpirit, and by the ftrength 
and boldnefs of their remonftrances 
in the late period of danger) could 
not be reftrained from celebrating 
their ancient and dearly beloved feiti- 
val of the Kerremeffe, although it had 
been fuppreffed and prohibited by an 
imperial decree fome time before. 

The joy of the Flemings was, how- 
ever, once more interrupted by dif- 
quietude and apprehenfion, when they 
had leifure to ruminate on the danger 
of the emperor’s refufing to ratify the 
declaration made by the princes. 
They began now to know his temper 
and difpofition, and could not, upon 
cool reflection, but be fenfible of the 
uncertain ground on which they refted 
their hopes. The celebrated prime 
minifier, prince Kaunitz, had former- 
iy refided as minifler in the Nether- 
lands, at which time he had fully ac- 
guired the affection and confieence of 
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the people, and had ever fince con- 
tinued to fhew fuch regards for tiem, 
that he was in a great meafure confi- 
dered as the friend aud patron of the 
nation. As every body knew the un- 
bounded plenitude of his power in the 
councils of the court of Vienna, {o it 
was eagerly hoped that he would not 
wait the emperor’s return for the ra- 
tification of a document which had 
already produced fuch happy effects. 

It was then a grievous difappointe 
ment when they were intormed by 
prince Kaunitz, that although he held 
hopes that the fovereign might not be 
unwilling to comply with the withes 
of his fubjects, yet it was impoflible 
the ratification fhould take place until 
his return to the capital. This light 
way of treating an inftrument on which 
all hope and reliance was placed, au- 
thenticated by all the powers of acting 
government, and which feemed to 
receive a particular fanction from the 
near relation of the governors general 
to the emperor, ftruck every body 
with confternation and difmay. As 
the emperor did not return for feveral 
weeks, the ftates of Brabant remained 
fitting, and the fyndics continued to 
hold their meetings. The ftates of 
Namur and Luxemburgh being now 
convened, warmly joined in their re- 
monftrances with the other provinces, 
and difplaying the charters and rati- 
fications obtained from their ancient 
princes, rather demanded than foli- 
cited the re-eftablifhment of their 
conititutions and liberties. All ranks 
of men, as their fufpicions and appre- 
henfions continually increafed, be- 
came daily more impatient for the 
ratification; and the general folici- 
tude for the conftitution, and deter- 
mination tO maintain it, grew more 
con{picuous. 

In this ftate of things the people 
were feized with a fudden impulfe of 
arming, in order to be prepared for 
the worft that might happen. At 
Bruffels, and in all the principal ci- 
ties, the burgeffes formed themfelv 
into volunteer companies, yr 
themfelves with an uniform and cock- 
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ades, and difplaying banners with the 
arms o/ the province, applied dili- 
gently to the praétice of military ex- 
ercifes. ‘The court of Vienna, as 
well as that of Bruffels, were feri- 
oufly alarmed at thefe appearances, 
and ftill more at the general difpofi- 
tion with which they were accompa- 
nied. Prince Kaunitz endeavoured, 
by lenient language, and fair but 
unexplicit promifes, to mitigate the 
heats that prevailed in the provinces. 
His difpatches, however, produced in 
fome initances an effeét contrary to 
what he feemingly intended. Hav- 
ing fent Mr. de Hondt back to Bruf- 
fels, in order that the charge againft 
him might be tried by the proper 
tribunal, the effect which this fatis- 
faétion to the violated laws of the 
country might otherwife have pro- 
duced was much leffened, by ine 
exprefions which feemed to juftify 
the violence, and to hold out his be- 
ing returned as a matter of grace and 
favour rather than of right. He like- 
wife exprefied in the fame difpatch 
his hopes, that the fovereign would 
be willing to concur with the fates, 
in making fuch amendments in their 
conftitution as were now become ne- 
ceflary. This expreffion gave fuch 
umbrage to the itates, and caufed fo 
univerial an alarm and ferment, that 
the governors general found it necef- 
fary to iflue a declaration, in which 
they gave it as their opinion, that no 
innovation was intended, and that an 
unlimited ratification would be grant- 
ed by the fovereign. 

It is an obfervation which will be 
found right with refpe& to the con- 
du& of mankind in general, that the 
people, partly trom the love of quiet, 
partly from the means of influence 
and corruption, which the fovereign, 
under the moft Hinited torms of go- 
vernment poflef , pert!y through in- 
attentio: u ilacknefs of perception, 
and partly from a diipofition to hold 
a more favourable opinion of the de- 
figs of their rufers than they really 
deierve, are infexlible with refpec to 
filent and gradual inyafions of their 
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rights and privileges. But when by 
any fudden and violent infraction of 
ancient rights or cuftoms, difcontent 
is once fpread, and the fpirit of fufpi- 
cion rouzed; men, by continually 
agitating the iubjeét of grievance, 
mutually aét and are acted upon in 
inflaming each other, and can with 
difficulty be reftrained within any 
bounds of moderation or reafon. 

Such was pretty much the cafe at 
this time in the Low Countries. The 
governors general, fo far as lay in 
themfelves, had yielded every thing 
to the withes of the people. -Inftead 
of purfuing the temperate line of con- 
duct which prudence and reafon had 
fo obvioufly marked, they proceeded 
haftily to open new grounds of alter- 
cation, to probe and wound the fo- 
vereign in thofe parts which were 
moft fenfible, according to the high 
ideas which he and all fovereigns en- 
tertained of fovereignty ; and feemed 
to be feized with the fame inability 
ot knowing where to flop, which they 
had fo ttrongly condemned in the em- 
peror. 

t is, however, neceffary to thew 
from what caule a deviation fo cén- 
trary to the temperate character and 
plain good fenfe of the people may be 
attributed. It is then to be obferved, 
that the influence and power of the 
clergy over the people had increafed 
in a prodigious degree during the 
progrefs of the troubles; and they 
were as eagerly defirous to render 
their authority permanent as to in- 
creafeit, ‘They had already fucceed- 
ed in two objects, which they deemed 
of the greateft importance. The ge- 
neral jeminary at Louvain, and ano- 
ther fimilar to it, which had been 
eftablifthed at Luxemburgh, were fup- 
prefled, and the foreign profeffors 
dilmiffed from their charges, without 
the knowledge or confent of the em- 
peror. 

Not fatisfied with this fcurce of 
triumph, they loudly called upon the 
governors general to exercife the pe- 
culiar rights of the fovereign in his 
abience, by proceeding without = 
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lay to the appointment of abbots to 
the vacant abbeys. Feeling at the 
fame time that their influence was be- 
come fupreme with the ftates of Bra- 
bant, they led that body to demand, 
that‘all the fuppreffed convents fhould 
be re-eitablithed, without exception 
to thofe whofe fuppreffion had received 
the fanétion either of the {tates them- 
felves, or of the council of Brabant. 
And, as if it had been a ftruggle to 
fhew how far the fpirit might be car- 
ried, the ftates of Namur prefented 
an addrefs, for revoking the edict for 
univerfal toleration, which was un- 
doubtedly the mott illuitrious act of 
the emperor’s reign. 

The emperor returned to Vienna 
in the beginning of July ; but his re- 
turn produced no ratification; and 
inftead of affording any omens en- 
couraging to the late requifitions, 
they were of a nature which ferved to 
damp the moft moderate and beft 
founded expectations. He loft no 
time in ‘difpatcling an angry mandate 
to the ftates of the Low Countries, in 
which, difplaying all the terrors of 
offended majefty, he expreffed in 
{trong terms his aftonifhment, indig- 
nation, and difpleafure at thofe in- 
temperate and violent meafures which 
the ftates had adopted, and that bold 
defiance which they had given to his 
authority.. He however declared, that 
he had never intended to fubvert their 
conflitution, and that in his edicts he 
had fought only to correct ancient 
abufes, and to make falutary reforms. 
He required, as a proof of obedience, 
that the ftates of each province fhould 
fend deputies to Vienna, to lay their 
fubjeé&ts of complaint at the foot of 
the throne ; profeffing, that he re 
tained the fentiments of a father, and 
knew how to pardon the errors and 
temerity of his fubjes ; but threaten- 
ing them with fevere chaftifement, if 
they fhould refufe to pay the mark of 
refpect which he demanded. He 
likewife informed them, that he had 
called the princes, the governors ge- 
neral, to Vienna, that they might 
act as mediators between him and the 


ftates ; and that he had alfo-ordered 
the count Belgiojofo to repair to that 
capital 

Thus were the lofty hopes and fond 
expectations of the Flemings laid at 
once in the duit, and their fhort-lived 
gleam of liberty feemed expired, ne- 
ver more to revive. The provinces 
did not, however, fink under the 
haughty and fevere language with 
which they were fo little acquainted. 
The ftates complained grievoufly of 
the falfe reprefentations which had 
been made of their conduct, by which 
the fovereign was not only withheld 
from that ratification which they had 
fo juit a right to expect, but through 
which he had likewife been induced 
to conftrue into difaffection and revoit 
their honeit zeal in maintaining their 
rights and liberties. ‘They lamented 
#ie recall of the princes, in a feafon 
when their prefence was more nece{- 
fary than ever for the preiervation of 
tranquillity’; and by no means con- 
cealed the difcontent with which the 
order of fending deputies to Vienna 
infpired them. ‘This order was in- 
deed fo odious, that the fyndics coms 
pared it to the only fimilar order that 
had ever been iffued under the cruel 
and arbitrary reign of Philip the 
fecond ; and recalling the events of 
that difaftrous time, did not fail to 
apply them to the prefent, and feemed 
to auguras difmal a cataftrophe to the 
Auftrian as to the Spanifh peregrina- 
tion. 

»{t was, however, in a general af- 
fembly held at Bruffels, thought bet- 
ter to comply with this new teft of 
obedience required by the fovercign, 
and deputies from the flates were ac- 
cordingly appointed to proceed to 
Vienna ; but they were entrutted with 
very limited powers, being only 
charged to exprefs the loyalty of the 
nation, and to reprefent their griev- 
ances, and totally reitricted from 
coming’to any conclufion with refpeét 
to public affairs, without the f{pecial 
and immediate authority of the 
ftates. 
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On the Origin of th ENGLisH PARLIAMENT. 


HE firft inflitution of Parlia- 

ments is one of thofe matters 
that lie fo far hidden in the dark ages 
of antiquity, that the tracing of it 
Out is equally difficult and uncertain. 
Long before the Norman conqueft, 
all matters of importance were de- 
bated and fettled in the great councils 
of the realm: a praétice, which feems 
to have been univerfal among the 
northern nations, particularly the 
Germans, and carried by them into 
all the countries of Europe, which 
they overran at the diffolution of the 
Romanempire. Relics of this con- 
flitution, under various modifications 
and changes, are ftill to be met with 
in the diets of Poland, Germany, and 
Sweden, and the ftates-general of 
France ; which laft, till very lately; 
had Iain fo long dormant, and which 
are now fitting in one afflembly, un- 
der the title of * The National Af 
fembly ;’ for what is there called the 
Parliament, is only the fupreme court 
of juftice, confilting of the peers, 
certain dignified: ecclefiaftics, and 
jedges, which neither is in praétice, 
nor is fuppofed to be in theory, a great 
council of the realm. 

In England, this general council 
has been held immemcrially, under 
various names, but principally under 
that of avitteva-gemcte, or the affem- 
bly of wife men. We have inftances 
of its meeting to order the affairs of 
the kingdom, to make new laws, a,.d 
to amend the old, fo early as the 
reign ot Ina, king of the Weit Saxons, 
Offa king of the Mercians, and Ethel- 
bert king of Kent, in the feveral 
monarchies of the heptarchy. Afier 
their union, king Aifred ordained, 
for a perpetual ufage, that thefe 
councils fhould meet twice in the year, 
or oftener, if need be, to treat of 
the government of Ged’s people ; 
how they fhould keep themicives from 
fin, fhould live in quiet, receive 
right. Our fucceeding Saxon and 
Danifh monarchs held trequent coua- 
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} 
anc 


cils of this fort, as appears from their 
re‘pective codes of law; the titles of 
which commonly fpeak them to be 
enacted, either by the king, with the 
advice of his wittena-gemote, or wile 
men ; or to be enaéted by thofe fages, 
with the advice of the king; or, 
lafily, to be enaéted by them both 
together. 

After the Norman conqueft, when 
the feudal fyftem was introduced, the 
fupreme legiflative power of Eng- 
land was lodged in the king and great 
council, or what was afterward called 
the parliament. It is not doubted 
but the archbifhops, bifhops, and 
mott confiderable abbots were contti- 
tuent members of this council. They 
fat by a double title: by prefcription, 
as having always poffeffed that privi- 
lege, through the whole Saxon pe- 
riod, from the firft eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity ; and by their right of 
baronage, as holding of the king ix 
capite by military fervice. 

‘The barons were another conftitu- 
ent part of the great council of the 
nation. ‘Thefe held immediately of 
the crown by a military tenure: They 
were the moft honotrable members of 
the ftate, and hada right to be con- 
fulted in all public deliberations : 
they were the immediate vaflals of 
the crown, and owed as a fervice their 
attendance in the court of their fu- 
preme lord. A refolution, taken 
withoat their confent, was likely to 
be but ill executed: and no deter- 
mination of any caufe or controverfy 
among them had any validity, where 
the vote and advice of the body did 
not concur. 

The dignity of earl or count was 
official and territorial, as well as he- 
reditary ; and as all the earls were 
aifo barons, they were coniidered as 
military vaffals of the crown, were 
admitted in that capacity into the ge- 
neral council, and formed the moft 
honourable and powertul branch of 
it. 


But 
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But there was another clafs of the 
immediate military tenants of the 
crown, no lefs, or probably more, 
numerous than the barons, the tenants 
in capite by knights fervice; and 
thefe, however inferior in power or 
property, held by a tenure which was 
equally honourable with that of the 
others. A barony was commonly 
compofed of feveral knights fees : 
and though the number feems not to 
have been exactly defined, feldom 
confifted of lefs than fifty hydes of 
Jand. But where a man held of the 
king only one or two knights fees, he 
was ftill an immediate vaffal of the 
crown, and as fuch had a title to have 
a feat in the general councils. | 

But as this attendance was ufually 
efteemed a burden, and one too great 
for a man of flender fortune to bear 
conftantly ; it is probable that, though 
he had a title, if he pleafed, to be 
admitted, he was not obliged, by 
any penalty, like the barons, to pay 
a regular attendance. All the im- 
mediate military tenants of the crown 
amounted not fully to 700, when 
Doomfday-book was framed ; and as 
the members were well pleafed, on 
any pretext, to excufe themfelves 
from attendance, the aflembly was 
never likely to become too numerous 
for the difpatch of public bufine(s. 

With refpeét to the commons, or 
the reprefentatives of counties and 
boroughs, the beft hiftorians and an- 
tiquaries are agreed, that they did 
not form any part of the great council 
till fome ages after the conqueft, and 
that the military tenants of the crown 
only compofed that f{upreme and le- 
gillative affembly. 

The vaflals of a baron were by their 
tenure immediately dependent on him, 
owed attendance at his court, and 
paid all their duty tothe king, though 
that dependance which their lord 
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was obliged by 4/s tenure to acknow- 
ledge to his fovereign and fuperior. 
Their land, comprehended in the ba- 
rony, was reprefented in parliament 
by the baron himfelf, who was fup- 
pofed, according to the fictions of the 
feudal law, to poffefs the dire€&t pro- 
perty of it, and it would have been 
deemed incongruous to give it any 
other reprefentation. They ftood in 
the fame capacity to him, that he and 
the other barons did to the king. The 
former were peers of the barony ; the 
latter were peers of the realm. The 
vaflals poffefled a fubordinate rank 
within their diftri€ ; the baron en- 
joyed a fuperior dignity in the great 
aflembly. They were, in fome de- 
gree, his companions at home; he 
the king’s companion at court.—Ina 
word, it was not to be fuppofed that 
the king would apply, confiftently 
with any feudal ideas, for the advice 
or conient of men, who were of a 
rank fo much inferior, and whofe duty 
was immediately paid to the me/re 
lord, that was interpofed between 
them and the throne. 

If it cannot be imagined that the 
vafials of a barony, though their te- 
nure was military, noble, and ho- 
nourable, were ever fummoned to 
give their opinion in the national 
councils, much lefs can it be fuppofed 
that the tradefmen or inhabitants of 
boroughs whofe condition was fo much 
inferior, would be admitted to that 
privilege. It appears from Doomf- 
day-book, that the greateit boroughs 
were at the time of the congquett, 
{carcely more than country villages *, 
and that the inhabitants lived in en- 
tire dependance on the king or great 
lords +. They were not then fo 
much as incorporated ; they formed 
no community ; were not regarded 
as a body politic ; and being actually 
nothing more than a number of low 


* York contained but 1418 families, Norwich contained 738 houfes, Exeter 315, 
Tpfwich §38, Northampton 60, Hertford 146, Canterbury 262, Bath 64, Southamp- 
ton 84, Warwick 225. Brady on Boroughs. ; ; 

+ Liber Homo avciently fign'fied a gentieman; for, at this period, {carce any one 


belides, was entirely free. Spesiman’s Giefary. 
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the kingdom. Corporations were the 
invention of Lewis the Grofs, king of 
France, about fixty years after the 
Norman conqueft, in order to free 
the people from flavery under the 
lords, and to give them proteétion, by 
means of certain privileges and a fe- 
parate jurifdiction ; and Guibertus, an 
ancient French writer, calls them a 
new and wicked device, to procure 
liberty to flaves, and encourage them 


in fhaking off the dominion of their 


matters. The famous charter, as it is 
called, of William the Conqueror to 
the city of London, though granted 
at a time when he affumed the ap- 
pearance of gentienefs and lenity, is 
nothing but a letter of protection, and 
a declaration that the citizens fhould 
not be treated as flaves. By the Eng- 
lith feudal law, the fuperior lord was 
prohibited from marrying his daugh- 
ter to a burgefs or a villain; fo near 
were thefe two ranks efteemed to each 
other, and fo much inferior to the 
nobility and gentry. 

It was probably the example of the 
French barons, which firft emboldened 
the Englifh to require greater inde- 
pendance from the fovereign. It is 
alfo probable, that the boroughs and 
corperations of England were eita- 
blifhed in imitation of thofe of France. 
It may, therefore, be propofed as'no 
unlikely conjecture, that besh the chief 
privileges of the peers of England 
and the liberty of the commons were 
originally the growth of that foreign 
country.—In return, their great Na- 
tional Affembly, now employed in the 
regencration of their conftitution, or 
more properly {peaking, perhaps, in 
the erection of a new one, have already 
begun to adopt fome parts of ours, 
which have long been the blefling and 
the boatt of Engiifimen. 

In ancient times, men were little 
fcticitous to cbtain a place in legifla- 
tive aillemblies. They regarded their 
attendance rather as a burden, which 
Was not compeniated by any return of 
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dependant tradefmen, living in neigh- 
bourhood together, without any par- 
ticular civil tie, they were incapable 
of being reprefented in the ftates of 


profit and honour, proportionate to 
the trouble and expence. The only 
reafon for inftituting thefe public coun- 
cils, was, on the part of the fubjedt, 
that they de‘ired fome fecurity from 
the attempts of arbitrary power ; and, 
on the part of the fovereign, that h> 
defpaired of governing men of fuch 
independent {pirits without their own 
confent and concurrence. But the 
commons, or inhabitants of boroughs, 
had not yet reached fuch a degree of 
confideration, as to defire jecurity a- 
gainft their prince, or to imagine that, 
even if they were affembled in a re- 
prefentative body, they had power or 
rank fufficient to enforce it. The 
only protection to which they afpired, 
was againft the immediate violence 
and injuftice of their fellow citizens ; 
and this advantage each of them lock- 
ed for in the courts of juftice, or from 
the authority of fome great lord, to 
whom, by law, or his own choice, he 
was attached. On the other hand, 
the fovereign was fufliciently affured 
of obedience in the whole community, 
if he procured the concurrence of the 
nobles; nor had he reafon to appre- 
hend, that any order of the ftate could 
refit his and their united authority. 
The military fub-vaffals could enter- 
tain no idea of oppofing both their 
prince and their fuperiors ; and much 
lefs could the burgeffes and trade{men 
afpire to fuch a thought. 

According to fir William Black- 
ftone, the firft traces we can find of 
the feparation of the greater barons 
from the lefs (that is, of the greater 
barons, who, on this feparation con- 
tinued to fit as peers of the realm, and 
of the leffer barons who were repre- 
fented by knights of the fhire 2s the 
freeholders of the county) are in the 
Great Charter of King John, although 
omitted in that of Henry III; and, 
toward the end of the latter of thefe 
reigns, we find the firft record of any 
writ for fummoning knights, citizens, 
and burgeffes to parliament. 

It was in the year 1258, the forty- 
fecond of the reign of Henry ITIL, that 
a fupreme council of 24 barons be- 
ing formed for the regulation of the 
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government, they ordered that four 
knights fhould be chofen by each 
county ; that they fhould make en- 
quiry into the grievances of which 
their neighbourhood had reafon to 
complain, and fhould attend the en- 
fuing parliament, in order to give in- 
formation to that aflembly of the ftate 
of their particular counties. This was 
a nearer approach to our prefent con- 
ftitution, than had been made by the 
barons in the reign of king John, 
when the knights were only appointed 
to meet in their feveral counties, and 
there to draw up a detail of their 
grievances. And, in 1259, we find 
that thefe knights of the thire (who, 
according to Hume, feem now to 
have been pretty regularly affembled, 
and fometimes in a feparate houfe) 
made remonftrances to the 24 barons, 
their creators, againft the flownefs of 
their proceedings, and appealed, more- 
over, to Prince Edward on that fub- 
ject. 

But it was not till the year 1265, 
in the 4gth year of Henry III, that 
the earl of Leicefter, the great leader 
of the barons, furamoned a new par- 
liament at London, which he fixed on 
a more democratic bafis than any 
which had ever been fummoned fince 
he foundation of the monarchy. Be- 
fide the barons of his own party, and 
feveral ecclefiaftics, who were not 
immediate tenants of the crown, he or- 
dered returns to be made of two knights 
from each fhire, and, what is more 
remarkable, of deputies from the bo- 
roughs, an order of men, which, in 
former ages had always been regard- 
ed as too mean to enjoy a place in 
the national councils. ‘This period is 
commonly efteemed the epoch of our 
houfe of commons ; and it is certainly 
the firft time our hiftorians fpeak of 
any reprefentatives fent to parliament 
by the boroughs. But although the 
houfe of commons derived its exift- 
ence from fo precarious, and even fo 


invidious an origin as the ufurpation . 


of the earl of Leiceiter, it foon prov- 
ed, when fummoned by the legal 
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princes, one of the moft ufeful, and, 
in procefs of time, one of the moft 
powerful members of the national con- 
ftitution, and gradually refcued the 
kingdom from ariflocratical as well 
as from regal tyranny. But the policy 
of Leicefter, if we mutt afcribe to 
him fo great a blefling, only forwarded 


by fome years an inititution, for which ” 


the general ftate of things, at that 
time, had already prepared the na- 
tion; and it is otherwife inconceiv- 
able, that a plant, fet by fuch an in- 
aufpicious hand, could have attained 
to fo vigorous a growth, and have 
flourifhed in the midft of fuch tempefts 
and convulfions. ‘The feudal fyitem, 
with which the liberty, and much 
more the power, of the commons was 
totally incompatible, began gradually 
to decline; and both the king and 
the commonalty, who felt its incon- 
veniencies, contributed to favour this 
new power, which was more fubmiflive 
than the barons to the regular autho- 
rity of the crown, and, at the fame 
time, afforded proteCtion to the regu- 
lar orders of the {y:te.—The real and 
true epoch, however, of the houfe of 
commons, was not till the year 1297, 
the twenty-third of Edward I, whe 

there appeared a faint dawn of the 
popular government in England, by 
a new and regular fammons of the re- 
prefentatives of al! the boroughs. For 
the reprefentatives of the counties were 
only deputies from the {meller barons 
and leffer nobility ; and the -former 
precedent of repreientatives from the 
boroughs, who were fummoned by 
the earl of Leicefler, was regarded as 
the aét of a violent ufurpation, had 
been difcontinued in all the fubfequent 
parliaments, and, if fuch a meafure 
had not become neceffary on other 
accounts, that precedent was more 


likely to blait, than to give credit to 
it.—But the cautes which led the il- 
luttrious Edward to this happy change, 
this glorious innovation in the coniti- 
tution, deferve more particular confi- 
deratjon, and fhall be difeuffed, ac- 


cordingly, in our next Supplement. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. , 


On the heroic Behaviour of Lieutenant 
Riou, when his Ship, the GuaRDIAN 
of 44 Guns, ftruck en an Ifland of Ice, 
Dec. 24, 1789. See Page 274. 

To the Evivor of the Univerfal Magazine. 
SR, 

The following Lines are the Produ@tion of 
a Juvenile Pen, whofe Chef-dceuvres 
have hitherto been in Latin. JT hey were 
noi cefigned for public Infpelion 5 but 
an Admiver of nfing Genius has fent 
them, unknown to the Author, in Hopes 
the seeing them in Print will be an agree 
able Surprife to him, and that the judi- 
cious Reader will find a Gratification in 
the Perufal. 





Ili robur et zs triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem traci 
Commit pelago ratem 

> 7 
Primus. Hor. 


M Y Mule, too long attun’d to Latian 
{tiains, 

Forgets the accents of her native plains. 

Come, Erato! O come, with facred fire 

My bo'om warm, and equal notes infpire ; 

In Britith numbers J¢ tith deeds rehearle 5 

Exalt the lay, and coniecrate the verie, 

That fings how Riou dar’d the frozen main, 

And, firm to duty, brav’d Death's pallid 
train 5 

Ref lv'd the laws of Honotr to obey, 

And, midit furreunding dangers, dauntlefs 
{tay. 

Such glorious aéts immortalize his nome, 

Held forth triumphant on the fcroll of 


Fame: 

Soar, then, my Mule, on Admiration’s 
wing, 

And gaze with wonder on the truths you 
fing ! 


When from the ficre, the loofen’d fhip 
wuhdrew, 

With faving breath the gentle breezes 
blew ; 

O’er the tmooth fea at cafe the pilot enides ; 

The veflel light alo g the furtace glk e335 

Till ruder biaits ducceed the foften d gales, 

And bluitring winds impel the fweiling 
fat!s. 

Dire exhalations int rcept the fkies 3 

Black from the ecean dufky mits arife, 


4 ‘ 
Veilieg a rok of ice, whole fumunit fhrouds 








To brocding tempetts and im fable c ouds : 
White thro’ the feg appeard the floaing 
mals, . 
. : Tee ee” Oe 
Part: fmoo:h and fipp'ry as the polfird 
vials s 
4 


And part encrufted o'er with hoary froft, 

Rough hanging mounts, and pointed cliffs 
emboft : 

Wide o’er the chain it bends with threat’. 
ning brow, 

While roaring turges feem to boil below : 

The wild waves break againft.its thaggy 
fide ; 

The rock repels their fecble ftrokes with 
pride ; 

Though to the fars it lifts its tow’ring 
head, 

Far in the fea its treach’rous bafe is fpread ; 

‘There lurks canceal’d from haplels mor- 
tals eyes, 

While rapid o’er the foam the veffel flies : 

Her fited fides the rolling billows lath ; 

She rels—the ftrikes—with a tremendous 


crafh : . 
The cordage cracks ; the fails in fragments 
ny 


Fach finking heart feels diffolution nigh : 

Impending iecks alarm th’ affrighted crew ¢ 

Nought but difmay, and horror are in 
view : 

The feene terrific half unnerves the brave ; 

In filence they behold a wat’ry grave. 

Some, in deipairy All-gracious Heav’n im- 
pore, 

To let them fee again their native fhore, 

Again embrace the Sitter, Parent, Wite, 

And all the tender ties of focial life ! 

Tho” Riou feels what filial love in{pires, 

True Fortitude his manly bofom fires. 

Intrepid midit the deaf*ning crack he 
ftands, 

Calmly aflits, encourages, commands ; 

The ligh.en’d vediel, riting from the thock, 

Reaves with the fea, and glides from off 
the rock ; 

Slowly fhe moves before the fav’ring wind, 

And leaves the icy danger far behind : 

Oxce more, weet Hope re-animates the 


crew 5 
Once moie, their tuils laborious they pur- 
fue 5 


But, al! their utmoft efforts prove in vain, 
For all contuioul the boiit’rous waves dil- 
dain ; 
Tumultvous round the bark they foam, 
they roar, 
And thro’ the wid’ning leak inceffant pour. 
‘Trey fee Dettru@ion reign on ev'ry fide, 
Aud Death expectant on the ocean ride. 
Suil, all-collected, Riou’s only care 
Is fiom his fiends to chafe the fiend 
Detpatr, 
And for their fafety ev'ry means pre- 
pare. 
Eager 
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Eager he bids them from the wreck de- 
part 

And checks the foft emotions of his heart ; 

For him, nor filial, nor fraternal love 

Can from the poft of rigid duty move ; 

Calm on the deck, with looks ferene, he 
faw 

Safe from the ftern the parting boats with- 
draw ; 

To honour and impending fate refign’d, 

He fcorn’d to leave a Friend, a Man be- 
hind 


ind. 
In Danger’s School both he and Bligh - 


were taught, 
And from brave Cook their noble firmnefs 
caught ; 7 
In naval annals all their names fhall thine, 
And Britith heroes boaft of deeds divine. 
And hall the Mufe, (O tranfitory ftate !) 


While the records his a&tions, mourn his 


fate ? 
Shall the be “call’d from Cook’s untimely 
bier, 
Q’er Riou’s corfe to fhed the lucid tear ? 
No—Riou lives! Fame fpreads the news 
around ! 
Albion’s white cliffs reverberate the found ! 
Himéelf, his faithful crew, by Heav’n pre- 
ferv’d, 
Are ftill for future glorious aéts referv’d. 
In Grief’s fad hour the joyful tidings came ; 
The welcome truth Batavia’s fons pro- 
claim, 
Who (when the pleafing hopes of life were 
o’er) 
Brought them in fafety to a friendly thore. 
Thus, ttill may Riou, guarded on the main, 
Triumphant view his native land again ; 
Nor till a Hoary Ve:*rax end his days, 
Crown’d by his Country’s, and his Mo- 
narch’s praife. 
W. R. 


OccasIONAL ADDRESS on opening the 
Hay-market Theatre, June 14, 1790. 


ONCE more, tho” late, we boaft our beft 
endeavour 
To court your {miles ; and better late than 
never. 
Too fure, our May is fall’n into the fear, 
Curtail’d our faw proportion of the 
year; 
Yet now great wintry Kings permit -— 
and we appear. 
Moliere’s Mock Doétor, cudgell’d into 
knowledge, 
Proved nature had been mended by the 
College : 
From the left fide the heart difplacing quite, 
> Twas fix'd, /ecundum ar lem, on the night. 


Thus the two fchools of high dramatic 
learning, 
Have, in their low’ring wifdom and dif- 
cerning, 
Decreed, the feafons wanted emendation, 
And make, in time, fome little alteration : 
Hard frofts till June, protraét—make tem- 
fts rage 
Till 9 Dramas croud the Winter 
age! 
In red green boxes, heated beaux debating 
Whether to morrow will be fultry {kating! 
At length our bark is launch’d—and 
may the breeze 
Of favour waft us o’er our Summer’s feas! 
Our hope to fail by critic ftorms untoft ; 
But, ah !—our good old pilot we have loft ! 


. Who at the helm fo long has work’d— 


who knew, 
And *fcap’d each dang’rous fhoal, who 
.  Cheer’d our crew, 
Difabled now, alas! while ferving you! 
O! may he yet, as veterans, on fhore, 
Who, many a toil and weary fervice o’er, 
Sit calmly on the beach, and, thro’ the 
main, 
Trace, in fond fancy, ev’ry voyage again; 
Ponder, retir’d, on this paft bultling {cene, 
And be the evening of his day ferene! 
For our young fteerinan, now, who dares 
afpire, 
In time of need, to labour for his fire ; 
Do you, who ev'ry genial fecling know, 
Who mark the tear which Nature bids to 
flow, 
Smile on his anxious care—=the bark pro- 


te&t, 
Nor let him, ina caufe like this, be wreck’d. 


SONNET To THE MOON. 


T= glitt*ring colours of the day are fled, 

Come, melancholy orb! thou dwell’ft 
with night, 

Come! o’er the earrh thy wand’ring luftre 


the 
Thy deepett thadow and thy fofteft light. 


To mecongenial is the gloomy grove, 
When with faint rays the ttoping uplands 
fhine ; 
That gloom, thofe penfive rays, alike I love, 
Whore fadnefs teems in fympathy with 
mine. 
But mott for this, pale orb t thy light is dear, 
Forithis, benignant orb ! I hail thee moft, 
That while I pour the unavailing tear, 
And mourn that hope, to me, in youth 
is loft, 
Thy light can vifionary thoughts impart, 
And lend the Mufe to footh a {uffering heart. 
JULIA. 


= ODE, 








ODE, written! 'y the late Mr. WarTon, 
fet to Mufic by Mr. Parsons, and 
per formed on Fiiday, June 4, at St. 
James’s, before their Majeflies. 

W ITHIN what fountain’s craggy cell 

De lights the goddefs Health to dwell ? 

Where from the rigid roof diiiils 

Her richelt itreain, in fteely rills? 

What mineral gems entwine her humid 

locks ? 

Lo, fparkling high from potent fprings, 

To Britain’s fons her cup the brings ! 

Romantic Matlock ! are thy tufted rocks, 

‘Thy fring’d declivities, the dim retreat 

Where the coy nymph has fix’d her fa- 

vourite leat, 

And hears, reclin’d along the thundering 

fhore, 

Indignant Darwent’s defultory tide 

His rugged channel rudely chide ; 

Darwent, whole thaggy wreath is ftain’d 

with Danifh gore ? 

Or does fhe dreis her Naiad cave 

With corat {poils from Neptune's wave, 

And hold fhort revels with the train 

Of nymphs that tread the neighb’ring main? 

And from the cliffs: of Avon's * cavern’d 

fide, 

Temper the balmy beverage pure, 

That fraught with ¢ drops of precious cure,” 

Brings back to trembling Hope the dreop- 

ing bide ; 

That in the virgin’s cheek renews the rol, 

And wraps the eye of pain in quick repofe ! 

While oft the climbs the mountain’s fhel- 

ving fteeps, 

And calls her votaries wan, to catch the 

gale 

‘That breathes o’er Afhton’s elmy vale, 

And from the Cambrian hills the billowy 

Sevein fwceps ? 

Or breods the nymph with watchful wing 

O’er ancient Baden’s my ttic fpring ? 

And Ipeeds from its fulplusecus fource 

The fleamy torrent’s fecret courfe ; 

And fans th’ etervai {parks of hidden fire, 

In deep unfathom’d beds below 

By Pl.dud’s magic taught io glow, 

Bladud, bigh theme of Fancy’s Gothic 

lyre ? 2 

Or opes the healing power her chofen fount 

To the rich veins of Malvern’s ample mount? 

From whofe tall ridge the noontide wandeier 


\ 
é 


views 
Pomona’s purple realm, in April's pride, 
Its blaze of bloom expanding wide, 
And waving groves auayd in Flora’s 
faiseft hues ? 


* The Avon at Briftol. 


+ The rivulet Chelt, or Chelder, at Cheltenham, which mins into the Severn. 
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Haunts fhe the {cene, where Nature Iowers 

Over Buxton’s heath in lingering fhowers ; 

Or loves fe more, with fandal fleet, 

In matin dance the nymphs to meet, 

That on the flowery marge of Chelder + 
vay ? 

Who, boaltful of the ftately train, 

Thar deign’d to grace this fimple plain, 

Late, with new pride, along his reedy way, 

Bore to Sabrina wreaths of brighter hue, 

And mark’d his paftoral urn with emblems 
new ? 

Howe’er thefe ftreams ambrofial may detain 

Thy fleps, O genial Health, yet not alone, 

Thy gitts, the Naiad fifters own; 

Thine too the briny flood, and ocean's 
hoar domain. 


And lo! amid the watery roar, 

In Thetis’ car the tkims the fhore ; 

Where Portland’s brows, embattled high 

With rocks, in rugged majeity 

Fiown o’er the billows, and the ftorm re- 
ftrain, 

She beckons Britain's fcepter’d pair 

Her treafures of the deep to fhare ! 

Hail then, on this glad morn, the mighty 
main ! 

Which lends the boon divine'of lengthen’d 
days 

To thofe who wear the noblett regal bays ; 

That mighty main, which on its confcious 
tude, 

Their boundlefs commerce pours on every 
clime, 

Their dauntlefs banner bears fublime ; 

Which wafts their pompof war, and {preads 
their thunder wide! 


IRCRIPTION, 
Written at LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, 


Upon Vifiting it a fecond time, after an 
abfence of Eighteen Months. 


W AS it but now among thefe Alps I 
ftood, 
And watch'd the flumb’rous eve, and 
heard the cry 
Of the faint eaglet, from St. Bruno’s 


wood, 
And mark'd below the filv’ring tempeft 
fly? 
Was it but now, the melancholy blaft 
To deep dejeétion funk my peniive 
foul, 
Till pond’ring on the future and the paft, 
From my torn breaft the fighs convulfive 
roll ? 


O, xo! 
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O, no!—full many a month, with filent 
pace, 

Has trod the narrow pathway of my fate; 

Bidden each moment fome frail hope ef- 


face, 
And bruis’d fome flow’rets of this tranfi- 
ent ftate. 
Yes, many a month is gone fince laf I 
view'd, 
From yon enormous cliff, the impreffive 
{cene 
Of ftruggling light, by wand’ring fhade 
fubdu’d— 
And cavern’d rocks, which torrents flafh 
between : 


Saw the afpiring forefts proudly climb 
Each pointed pinnacle that grows to 
heaven, 
Wave their green mafles in the clouds fub- 
lime, 
Or feize the infant fhow-ftorm ere “twas 
driven. 
Ah, me! fince then, fad proofs my heart 
has known 
Of ties forgotten—friendthip’s faith'efs 


boatt ; 
Has mourn’d, alas! the dear deceptions 
flown, 
Has ceas’d to prize, what then it priz’d 
the moft. 


And is it thus we meafure out our days ; 
For fuch poor portions labour we in van; 
Languifh for honour, pow’r, and wealth, 
and praife, 
Watte the night-oil, and weave the 
plaintive {train ? 


Much, much I fear me, that we feldom 
weizh 
In true Philofophy’s eternal fcale, 
Here, for the fhort precarious time we ftay, 
How hittle felfifh folace can avail ! 


Elfe, fhould we turn us from the feftive 
bow’r, 
The fumptuous palace, and the banner’d 
hall, 
To cheer the gloom of Sorrow’s fick’ning 
hour, 
To feel, tofympathize, to live for all. 


And, O! unlefs the gen’ral good we aid, 
Vainly is wifdom fought, or glory won ; 
Loft in wild prejudice the tranfports fade, 
And when we think to grafp them— 
they are gone ! 
Deluded Monks ! who in thefe cloifters hide 
The pow’r fcr duties, and the will for ufe, 
Who veil in feeming lowlinefS your pride, 
Of Works regardlefs, and of Pray’rs 
profute 


No longer let your reafon thus be chain’d, 
Nor grov ling bend to Superitition’s rod ; 

*Tis not by lofing life that Heav'n is gain’d, 
Nor is it folitude which leads to God. 


He form’d this bounteous Earth our {ecial 
home, 

His facred Fane is uncondition’d {pace ; 

The fky’s whole concave is Religion’s 
dome, 

Tis mandate Truth, Benevolence: its grace. 


Deluded Monk ! ob‘erve th’ unerring courfe 
Of otbs obedient to Attraftion’s reign 5 
Or trace the miracle of Central Force, 
Which heaves* creation in its fapphire 
main. 


Then own, each part, dependent on the 
rett, 
Unites in Effort’s univerfa! caufe ; 
And if the great example warm your breaft, 
O! live for Nature, and for Nature's 
Laws! 


Fly from th’ opprobrious folitary cell, 
To woo fond beauty in her bleft retreats: 
Let ‘Woman's eye of Heaven's rapt trances 
tell— 
She gives thecertain earneft of its fweets. 


Then ceafe, miftaken men ! nor longer toil 
Through one dull flothful nothing te 
your grave, 
Nor from each fine propenftty recoil, 
Nor fhun the cho:cett charm Exiftence 
g ive. 


But lo! around that hoary fteep afar, 
Their curly arms the cluftring vapours 


twine; 
Relu&ant twilight quits her glimm’ring 
ary 
And pale and pure the pearls of ether 
fhine. 


Then fare ye well—to join the world I go, 
Prepar'd to meet whate’er I ought to find, 
Start into blifS, or ficken into woe, 
But ftill, as Man, affert the Freedom of 
the Mind. 


July 29, 1788. R. Merry. 


EL &G YF. 
# OUD fereamed the owl, and bats had 


winged ther way, 
From what the ferrous mind comtemplates 
molt : 
From where the rural virgins fear to fray, 
For moonlight fhadow, or the italking ghott. 
In that lone {pot, perhaps fome beauty lies ; 
Vhofe form angelic moulders talt away ; 
No inore, thall love rean.mate her eyes, 
Ur voice svcall her to the pafling day. 
Some 
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Some tender pair, with dire difeafe oppreft, 

Whofe liiping orphans fcarce can tell their 
lofs ; 

Some lovers, join’d in everlafting reft, 

Some goulike Howard, or fome Man of 
Rofs*. 


And thou, kind Anna, to the poor fo dear 
No more fhall fmooth Affiétion’s thorny 
d, 
No more from Sorrow’s cheek fhall wipe 
the tear : 
Alas! fhe’s numb’r'd with the filent dead. 


Clay-cold thofe hands which ever help‘d 
Diftrefs, 

O.why! thou tyrant Death, this awful 
change ? 

Why firike thy’ arrow thro’ the tendereft 
breaft, 

And leave the guilty wretch at large to 
range? 
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Th’ emblazon'd monument erected nighs 
Perhaps contains fome fordid flinty heart; 
Whole breaft ne’er felt the tender pitying 


figh 5 
Or fingle mite for mifery fet apart. 


Ah ! what avails illuftrious by birth ? 

Nor glittering ftar, nor coronet can fave 

Alike the marble pile, or mound of 
earth, 

The great and poor are equal in the grave. 


Thou Power Supreme, mild heaven-born 
Viriue fend ; 

O guide my hcart to all that’s good and 
great: 

From malice, pride, and thoughtlefs vice 
defend, 

And fit me for th’ unknown, the certain 
ftate. 

G. 


* Mr. Kyrle, whofe benevolence is celebrated by Pope. 


A certain Cure for the Stone -or GRAVEL. 


Jo the Evitor of the Universat Macazine. 


Srr, 

Son of mine, now in his feverth yer, 

was born with the ftone in his blacider, 
attended with all the {ympioms of that 
digadful diforder. In vain weie the moft 
eminert of the faculty, and the moft etti- 
mable folvents, tried. In this hopelefs 
fituation, a friend recommended the follow- 
ing remedy, which was ftri€tly adhered 
to, for five weeks, before relief appeared. 
The ftone then diffolved, and gradually dif- 
charged itfeif, accompanied with a laige 
quantity of mucilag’nous matter; in about 
fix weeks more the cure was perfected. 
For the benefit of mankind in general, I 
fubmit th's cafe to their perufal, that the 
unhappy may receive the advantage of a 


remedy, at once cheap, eafy, and efficaci- 
ous. Not doubting your readinefS to im- 
fert the fame, any enquiries will be readily 
anfwered, by your humble fervant, 
, ©, ee 
May 29, 1790. No. 66, Mark. lane, 
RECEIPT. 

Take a large handful of the fibres of 
garden leeks, put thereto two quarts of 
foft water ; let them he clofe covered, and 
fimmer gently over the fire, till reduced to 
onc, then pour it off, and drink a pint in 
the courfe of the day, divided morning, 
noon and night. ‘This is a fafficient quan= 
tity for a man or woman. 


CIRCUITS fo th SUMMER ASSIZES. 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 
Lord Kenyon. Lord Chicf, Joitice, and 
Mr. Baron Hotham. 
Northamptonfhire, Monday, July 12, at 
Northamp‘on. 

Rutlandthire, Friday 10, at Okehom. 

Lincolnfhive and City, Saturday 17, Lin- 
coln. 

Nottingham hhire and Town, Thurflay 22, 
at Nottingham. 

Derby thire, Sa:urday 24, at Derby. 

LeiceTerfhire and Borough, Wednesday 28, 
at Leiceiter. 


Coventry, Saturday 38, at Coventry. 
Warwickthire, ‘The fame day, at War- 
wick. 
HOME CIRCUIT. 


Lord Chief Baron Eyre, and Hon. Mr, 
Juitice Gould. ; 
Herifordfhire, Monday, July 22, at Hert- 
ford. 

Efiex, Wednefday 14, at Chelmsford. 

Kent, Monday 19, at Maiditone. 

Suffex, Friday 23, at Horfham. 

Surry, Monday 26, at Guildford. 
OXFORD 
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OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Baron Perryn, and Mr. Juttice Buller. 
Berkfhire, Monday, July 12, at Abing- 
don. 
Oxfordfhire, Wednefday 14, at Oxford. 
Worcetterfhire and City, Seouncley 17, at 
Worcetter. 
Staffordfhire, Wednefday 21, at Stafford. 
Salop, Saturday 24, at Shrewfbury. 
Herefordfhire, Thurfday 29, at Hereford. 
Monmouthfhire, Monday Auguft 2, at 
Monmouth. 
Gloucefterfhire and City, Wednefday, 
July 4, at Gloucefter. 


NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 
Lord Loughborough, Lord Chief Juftice, 
and Mr. Juttice Afhhurft. 
Buckinghamfhire, Monday, July 12, at 

Buckingham. 
Bedfordfhire, Thurfday 12, at Redford. 
Huntingdonfhire, Saturday 17, at Hunting- 
don. 
Cambridgefhire, Monday 19, Cambridge. 
Suffolk, Thurfday 22, at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. 


Norfolk, Monday26, the Caftle of Norwich. 
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City of Norwich, The fame day, at the 

Guildhall of the faid city. 
WESTERN CIRCUIT. 

Mr. Juftice Heath, and Mr. juftice Grofe. 

Hampfhire, Wednefday, July 14, at 
Winchefter. 

Southampton, The fame day, at South- 
ampton. 

Wilthhire, Saturday 17, at Salifbury. 

Dorfetthire, Thurfday 22, at Dorchefter. 

Devonthire and City of Exeter, Monday 
26, at Exeter. 

Cornwall, Monday, Aug. 2, at Bodmin. 

Somerfetfhire, Monday 9, at Wells. 

Brittol, Friday 13, at Briftol. 

NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Juftice Wilfon, and Mr. Baron 
Thompfon. 
Yorkfhire and City, Saturday, July 17, at 
fork. 

Durham, Tueflay 27, at Durham. 

Northumberland and Newcaftle, Saturday 
31, at Newcaftle. 

Cumberland, Friday, Aug. 6, at Carlifle. 

Weltmorland, Wednelday 11, at Appleby. 

Lancafhire and Borough, Saturday 14, at 
Lancafter. 


PROCEEDINGS of the Seventh Sesston of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain: Concluded from Page 274. 


On Monday, May 10, fir Benjamin 
Hammett moved for leave to bring ina 
dill to alter the pun‘fiment of women con- 
vidted of certain crimes, from that, hither- 
to prefcribed by law, of burning, and 
fubftituting other punifhments inftead of it. 
Leave was granted. 

In a committer of fupply, one million 
was voted, to enable his miajefty to pro- 
ceed with his augmentation of the fea and 
land forces. 

On Wednefday, May 12, Mr. Burke 
rofe to make a motion refpeéting the trial 
of Warren Hattings, efq.—He took a ge- 
neral review of the commencement and 
progrefs of the impeachment, and obferved 
that the trial had ‘already employed fixty- 
three days. He then faid, that he had two 
propofitions to fubmit to the houfe; the 
firft of which would be, to enable the ma- 
nagers to elect what they thought proper 
to obtain a conviction; and the fecond to 
do away to the defendant all poffible hopes 
of baffling judsment hy delay He con- 
cluded by making his firlt motion, ‘ That 
the houfe, taking into confideration the 
obftrn&tions and delays to the trial of 
Warren Haftings, efq. by the occupations 
of the judges and the houfe of lords, and 
other impediments, judge it proper, with- 


out meaning to abandon the truth of any 
of their char es, to authorife their mana- 
gers to feledt fuch parts of them which 
they fhou!d deem beft to carry conviction 
to, and obtain judgmynt on, Warren Haft- 
ings, efq.” 

Mr. Sheridan feconded the motion. 

Mr. Burke’s other motion, which was 
alfo feconded by Mr. Sheridan, was, ‘That 
the houfe of commons of Great Britain, 
for their own honour, and for the duty 
they owe to the whole commons of Eng- 
land, are determined to perfevere in the 
profecution egainft Warren Haftings, efq. 
until judgment fhall be obtained on the 
charges preferred againft him.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer confi- 
dered the propofitions to have fo evident a 
tendency to every good purpofe, that he 
gave them his hearty concurrence. 

The quetticn on the firft motion being 
put, was agreed to, 

On the queftion for the agreement to 
the fecond motion be'ng put, the folicitor- 
general rofe to oppofe it, as tending to 
injure the party while on his trial; but, 
on a divifion, Ayes, 48—Noss, 31. 

On Monday, May 17, a meflage from 
his majefty was prefented to both houfes, 
refpecting an aanuity of 1000!. for twen- 

ty-one 
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ty-one years, to be granted to the rev. 
Dr. Willis, for his fervices. It was or- 
dered to be taken into confideration, and, 
in the f-quel, a bill pafled, to enable his 
majeity to grant the faid annuity. In 
fome converiation that enfued upon this 
fubje&t, it appeared, that Dr. John Willis, 
the fon, had already an annuity granted 
to him by his maiefty, of sool. 

On Friday, May 21, general Burgoyne 
complained of a libellous paper, refleéting 
on the proceedings of the houfe, and the 
conduét of the managers of the impeach- 
ment of Mr, Haftings ; which paper was 
written by John Scott, efq; a member of 
that houfe (who had avowed it the Tuef- 
day before) and printed in The Diary of 
May 18. The general moved two refo- 
lutions conveying the cenfure of the houfe, 
which the chancellor of the exchequer al- 
lowed to be very proper; but a debate 
which enfued being adjourned toa fub- 
fequent day, the houte finally reoved, that 
Mr. Scott fhould be reprimanded in his 
place by the fpeaker, who (the gallery 
being cleared) obeyed the orders of the 
houfe in the following fpeecly’: 

‘ Mr. Scott, the houfe have refolved, that 
you, being the ati: Rr of a letter which 
the houfe have declared to he a fcandalous 
and libellous paper, refle€ting on the ho- 
nour and juftice of this houfe, and on the 
conduét of the man gers appointed to ma- 
nage the impeachrnent now depending a- 
gainft Warren Haittings, efq. are guilty 
of a violation of your duty as a member 
of this houfe, and of a high breach of the 
privilege of this houfe. 

¢ On the nature and magnitude of your 
offence it is unnec:ffary fur me to dwell : 
whatever has a tendency to depreciate the 
honour and juftice of this houfe, particu- 
Jarly in the exercife of its inquifitorial 
function, tends, in the fame proportion, to 
weaken and degrade the energics and dig- 
nity of the Britifh contftitution. 

‘The privileges of this houfe have a 
claim to the refpeét of every fubje&t of this 
country. As a member of this hot(fe, it 
js your duty, as it is a part of your truft, 
to fupport and to protect them. Hada 
fenfe of thefe obligations produced its due 
influence on your mind and conduct, you 
would have avoided the dijpleafire of the 
honfe, and I fhould have been {pared the 

ain of declaring to you the refult of it. 

The moderation of the hovfe is not, how- 
ever, lefs manifeft on this cecafion, than 
their juft fen of their own dignity, and 
of the importance of their own privileges. 


It is my duty, in addrefling you, tobe many others, to which :he‘e great national 


guided by the lenity which marks their 
proceedings: and in the perfuafion that 
the judgment of the huufe will operate as 
an effectual admonition to yourfelf and to 
others, I forbear to fay more, than that 
the houfe have dire&ted that I reprimand 
you for your faid offence ; and, in obedi. 
ence to their commands, I do réprimand 
you accordingly.” 
Ordered, Nem'ne Contrad'cente, 

That what has been now faid by Mr, 
fpeaker, upon reprimanding the faid John 
Scott, efq. be printed in the votes of this 
day. 

On Monday, June 7, the evidence on 
the trial of Mr. Haftings, refpeéting the 
charge againft him of receiving bribes and 
prefents (which had been continued feve- 
ral preceding days, with frequent inter- 
ruptions refpe@ting the admiffibility of evi- 
dence, &c.) was brought to a conclufion ; 
when Mr. Fox proceeded to fym up the 
evidence. He continued {peaking for five 
hours and a half; at the expiration of 
which the court found it neceffary to ad- 
journ. Mr. Fox finifhed his fpeech the 
next day ; and then the lords fent a mef- 
fage to the commons, that they would 
proceed farther on the trial, on the firit 
Tuefday in the next feffion of parliarnent, 

On Thurfday, June 10, the king went 
to the houfe of peers, and the commons 
having been fent for, the fpeaker addiefled 
his majefty in the following fpeech ; 


‘SIRE, 

* Your faithful commons have now 
completed the fupplies requifite for the fer- 
vice of the current year ; they have mani- 
fefted their loyalty and their attachment to 
your majefty’s perfon and government, by 
ther uniform attention and diligent exer- 
tion in pafling fuch bills as were moft 
likely to conduce to the honour and dig- 
nity of your majelty’s crown ; and have, 
in all their proceedings, fhown the fpirit 
of a great, a powerful, and a free people. 

© Your majetty’s commons cannat but 
contemplate with peculiar fatisfaStion the 
growing produce of the revenue, the rapid 
progrefs of our manufattures, and the 
general encreafe of commerce and trade; 
c:rcumitances affording the moft flattering 
proofs of the prof; erity of the country, in 
which they have no doubt of your majetty’s 
participating with them ; and in the fatif- 
faétion that muff arife by the contempla- 
tion of fuch. objeéts. 

* Your majzity’s commons are well 
aware that the principal caufe, among, 
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benefits are to be afcribed, is the conti- 
nuance of peace; but, fenfible as they are 
of thefe bleffings, and anxioufly defirous of 
rendering them permanent, they have, by 
an uhanimous vote, lately afforded your 
majefty a fubitantial proof that peace ought 
not to be maintained but on fuch terms as 
fhall be ftritly confiftent with the honour 
of your majefty’s crown, and the interefts 
and welfare of your majefty’s fubjeéts.” 
The {peaker having concluded, feveral 
bills, agreed to by both houfes, received 
the royal affent, after which his majefty deli- 
vered the following moft gracious fpeech : 


« My lords and gentlemen, 

© The neceffary public bufinefs being 
now concluded, I think it right to put an 
end to this feffion of parliament. 

* I have not hitherto received the anfwer 
of the court of Spain to the reprefentation 
which J have direéted to be made at that 
court, in fupport of the dignity of my 
crown, and of the interefts of my peo- 
ple. I continue to entertain the ftrongett 
defire for the maintenance of peace on jult 
and honourable grounds ; but, under the 
prefent circumftances, I feel it indifpen- 
fably neceffary to proceed with expedition 
and vigour in thofe preparations, the ob- 
je&ts of which have already received your 
unanimous concurfence. 

€ The affurances and condué& of my al- 
lies on this interefting occafion, have m3- 
nifefted, in the moft fatisfa&tory manner, 
their determination to fulfil the engage- 
ments of the exifting treaties ; and | truft 
that our mutual good underttanding and 
concert will be produstive of the happieft 
effects in the prefent conjun&tuie of affairs 
in Europe. 

¢ Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

¢] return you my particular thanks fo 

the readinefs with which you granted the 
fupplies for the current fervice, and for 
your unanimity and difpatch in enabling 
me to take thofe mea‘ures which the pre- 
feni crifis has rendered neceffary. 

‘ My loids and gentlemen, 

© As I think it miay be of materia! con- 
venience that the ele&tion of a new pariia 
ment fhould take placé without delay, it is 
my intention forthwith to give dive tions 
for diffolving the prefent, and for calling a 


to oOo 


WE foould bave been happy 
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new parliament. But in fignifying to you 


.this intention, I cannot omit to affure you 


of the deep and grateful fenfe which I muft 
ever entertain of that affectionate and un- 
fhaken loyalty, that uniform and zealous 
regard for the true principles of our inva- 
luable conftitution, and that unremitting 
attention to the happinef$ and profperity of 
a people, which have invariably directed 
all your proceedings. 

* The rapid increafe of our manufaCtures, 
commerce, and navigation ; the additional 
protection and fecurity afforded to the dif- 
tant pofleffions of the empire; the provi- 
fions for the good government of India; 
the improvement of the public revenue, 
and the eftablifhment of a permanent fyf- 
tem for the gradual reduétion of the na- 
tional debt ; have furnifhed the beft proofs 
of your refolution in encountering the 
difficulties with which you had to con- 
tend, and of. your fleadinefs and perfe- 
verance in thofe meafures wilich were belt 
adapted to promote the eflential and lafting 
interefts of my dominions, 

* The loyalty and public fpirit, the in- 
duftry and enterprife of my fubjeéts, have 
feconded your exertions. On their fenfe 
of the advantages which they at prefent 
experience, as well as on ‘their uniform 
and affectionate attachment to my perfon 
and government, I rely for a continuance 
of that harmony and confidence, the happy 
effe&ts of which have fo manifettly appeared 
during the prefent parliament, and which 
muf at all times afford the fureft means of 
meeting the exigencies of war, or of culti- 
vating, with increafing bencfit, the bleflings 
of peace.” 


Then the Jord chancellor, by his majetty’s 
command, faid: 


€ My lords and gentlemen, 

© It is his maiefty’s royal will and plea- 
fure that this parliament be prorogued to 
Tuefday the third day of Auguft next, to 
be then here holden ; and this parliament 
is accordingly provogued to Luefday the 
third day of Auguit next.’ 

The Gazette of Saturdey June 12, con- 
tained a proclamation for diffolving the 
parliament, and calling a new one, the 
writs returnable on Tuelday the soth of 
Augutt. 


CORRESPONDENTS, 


to cblige the Gentleman at Chelfca, who fent us the Article of 
3 but it being out of Date, it is not in cur Power. 
Sonnet on France, will be inferted in the Supplement. 


*,* The Hiftorical Chronicle, Births, Marriages, &c. will be given in the Supplement. 
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